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Directions for the Choir at High Mass 


The order and procedure, with directions as to “What Comes Next” 
may be of help to young organists. It being known that the words of all 
music at High Mass. must. be in Latin, and from the liturgy of the 
church. English may be sung before or after Mass, as in Processional or 
Recessionals. 


1—Continue Asperges, as soon as Priest has intoned, Asperges Me. 


2—After Asperges, sing Responses and Amen to the prayer. 


3—Begin Introit (Proper of. Mass) as soon as Priest again comes to the 
altar steps. 


4—Begin Kyrie, as soon as the Introit is finished. 

5—Wait until the Priest intones “Gloria in ew “yand then begin Gloria 
of Mass with the words—“Et in terra pax”. 

6—Immediately after the Epistle is finished sing The Gradual (Proper of 
the Mass) the Alleluia and Responses. ; 

7—~After the Priest has intoned the “Credo in Unum Deum”, continue with 
the Credo of the Mass beginning with the words “et in terra pax”. 


8—Priest intones— “DominusVobiscum”. Choir answers — “Et cum 
spiritu tuo”. The priest says “Oremus”,”then the choir sings the 
Offertory at once. (Proper of the Mass), .. 


9—After the Proper Offertory for the day, a motet may y be sung which has 
some reference to the feast, or the day, or to the particular church 
season. Pes 
10—Sing Responses to the Preface. ° When the Priest finishes the Preface, 
a bell rings, and the Sanctus’ should be started at once. 


11—-Start the Benedictus right after the Consecration. 


12—Sing the Responses—“‘Amen” and “Et cum spiritu tuo”, after the Priest 
intones for each. Then commence the Agnus Dei at once. 


13—The Communion (Proper of the Mass) should be sung immediately 
after the Priest has received the Precious Blood. 


14—Answer—“Et cum spiritu tuo” to “Dominus Vobiscum”, “Deo Gratias” 
to “Ite Missa est.” 
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Scandicus and Climarcus 








Introducing New Series by Sister Cherubim O.5S.F. 


This month we renew the series on MUSIC 
FUNDAMENTALS FOR CHURCH SINGERS 
AND OTHERS. By Rev. Remy Zadra D.D. 

Also we start a valuable course of study in 
Music Appreciation that can be used in Paro- 
chial School, or Convent Classrooms. Choir- 
masters too can derive much benefit from it by 
referring to it before rehearsals. Sister Cheru- 
bim O. S. F. the author has used this work with 
other Sisters, and it has stood the test of actual 
use. 
Father Bonvin S. J., has given us a valuable 
series to start soon—‘Fifty of the Best Hymn 
Tunes, Their Sources and Texts.” This unique 
work will explain the meaning of the texts and 
the story of their composition. A subject which 
has been neglected in recent years by our church 
musicians. 

Mauro-Cottone has a History of Music Up to 
Palestrina, which will be found interesting, and 
the students of Conception Abbey have compiled 
a set of Questions and Answers on common 
church music topics, which will appear in serial 
form. Any two of the-e works would cost the 
subscription price of this magazine, disregard- 
ing the value of the music which appears each 
month. 

Tell your singers about this paper. Urge 
them to subscribe, it will help you, and provide 
a library of choir music without effort. 


BI-CENTENNIAL OF HAYDN 
A CATHOLIC COMPOSER 


Haydn, whose bi-centenary is being observed 
all over Central Europe this year, contradicts a 
current notion that all men of genius: are 
blighted with some taint of the abnormal. This 
great Catholic composer walked this planet with 
a firm assured stride. He rejoiced in the gifts 
God had given him, and probably extracted a 
natural pleasure from the acclaim his labors 
merited. But he remained to the end a sane, 
amiable human being whose faith in God en- 
dowed him with an insight into his own relative 
unimportance. 

In the superscriptions of his scores is written 
in Latin their dedication to God. At the end 
of his scores, too, he would write: “To God 
alone the glory,” or a similar prayer of dedica- 
tion. His last will, signed a month before his 
death, commended his soul “to God’s infinite 
goodness and mercy,” and stipulated that his 
body be interred with full Catholic rites. 


His fame is based on his quartets, symphonies 
and oratorio music. Musical forms have changed. 
During late years in particular there has been 
a rebellion against all the old forms. But, in 


the judgment of experts, the sheer music of this. 


Catholic composer secures his fame. He may 
at times, in company with the other old masters, 
go into eclipse. But, since so much that he 
wrote is true to the genius of his art, his work 
will never become wholly obsolete. 


His Masses, unfortunately, were written in 
the baroque mood of the times, a mood which 
is manifest in the architecture and painting of 
the period. Definitely “dated,” they are valu- 
able chiefly as illustrating the extravagant light- 
some spirit of a passing age. They were ac- 
claimed in their day, but they were of the period. 
They missed the timeless stately movement of 
the Holy Sacrifice they were designed to em- 
bellish; so, have succumbed to the fate of all 
ephemeral things. 

Unquestionably, Haydn was endowed with a 
spirit of unusual optimism. It remains true, 
however, that to his Catholic faith must be as- 
signed the credit for the balanced temperament 
which enabled him to live equably and die, at 
the end of a long life, resignedly. His joys and 
his sorrows were the normal joys and sorrows of 
the average man. 

No matter what may be thought now of his 
religious and secular music, it is certain that the 
man dedicated them to God. This dedication 
was more than formal. Those who know Haydn 
best say that they came from the heart. 

He was spared, then, the ecstatic joy of suc- 
cess and the abysmal chagrin of failure those 
feel who build only for themselves. If he suc- 
ceeded, the glory was God’s. If he failed, he 
had the solace of knowing that the offering had 


been made in good heart and that the Master . 


for Whom he labored cares nothing for tem- 
poral effects. . Even his “failures” succeeded. 
One wonders sometimes whether many a 
“genius” might not have been spared the erratic 
progress which marked his life and the tragic 
drama which featured its close if these gifted 
mortals had possessed the steadying moderating 
gift of Catholic faith. The career of this great 
eighteenth-century composer would certainly 
indicate that the faith is an excellent corrective 
of vanity, the root cause of that disastrous ruin 
which so often overtakes the lives of the great. 
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S is generally admitted by the musical 
“fem savants, our Gregorian Chant has its 
(ae origin in the Orient, its prototype is 

the traditional Jewish religious music 
and in general the semitic-Oriental song. A 
short survey of the characteristics of this music 
must, therefore, interest the Gregorianists and 
church singers in general. 

We find these distinguishing characteristics 
summarized in a new work of A. Z. Idelsohn: 
“Jewish Music in its historical development.” 
Idelsohn is professor of Jewish Music at the 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
has published in German, English and Hebrew 
a number of important works on Oriental music 
and collections of songs of the Yemenite, Baby- 
lonian, Persian and other Jews. “The entire 
collection being compiled by the method of 
recording traditional tunes phonographically, 
transcribing the music from the plates, com- 
paring the phonographical records with the 
performance by various people of one and the 
same tune, in order to ascertain those character- 
istics of each tune common to all traditions.” 

We partly reproduce his summary adding 
some remarks of our own, where such are 
deemed of interest in regard to our Latin litur- 
gical chant. 

In the first place Jewish, and in general 
semetic-Oriental, music is based on the modal 
form. As is known, gregorian chant too is 
based on words, authentic and plagal, named 
I-II-III, ete., or Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, 
etc. It inherited these modes from the Orient. 
However, the concept of the mode contains 
for the Orientals an element which got lost 
in the Latin ecclesiastical chants or has left 
in it but scant traces: for the Oriental musician 
the Mode comprehends not only a determined 
scale with a special disposition of the semitones, 
but also characteristic musical motives that often 
recur in a piece and built it up. It is what the 
Arab calls a makam. These makams are mu- 
sical motives composed by masters of acknowl- 
edged repute, and especially characteristic mu- 
sic figures proper to certain provinces or coun- 
tries, for instance, Mesopotamia, (Makam Irak), 
motives which acquired a typical and normative 
value among musicians. 

The ancient Greek modes, which, like many 


Traditional Jewish Music 
in Relation to Gregorian Chant 


By Lupwic Bonvin S.J. 
Buffalo, New York 








a makam, are named after some province 
(Dorian, Phrygian, etc.) had probably, at first, 
functions similar to the makams, and are, con- 
sequently, to be conceived as tonal and, at the 
same time, thematic characteristics of the mel- 
odies. 

The Greek doctrine of the ethos of the modes, 
the stirring or soothing effects which the phil- 
osophers lavishly attributed to them, could not 
be understood, if one conceives them merely as 
consequential on the disposition of the semi- 
tones within the scale, and not also as result- 
ing from certain thematic qualities of the 
modes. As an illustration nearer to us, let 
us imagine a piece of music built up with 
some characteristic motive of the Marseillaise: 
for instance, the motive sounded at “aux armes, 
citoyens.” Would not an inflamatory effect be 
a natural result thereof? 

The Church modes, likewise, were not con- 
sidered sufficiently characterized by their scale 
on}y; in the eyes of the medieval theorists each 
mode had its proper melodic turns, which, for in- 
stance, Aurelian of Réomé explained by naming 
examples commonly known at that time, and 
by adducing certain typical melodic formulae. 

After these preliminary explanations, Idel- 
sohn’s definition of the Oriental mode will be 
more easily understood. 

“A Mode” he says “is composed of a number 
of motives (i.e. short music figures or groups 
of tones) within a scale. The motives have dif- 
ferent functions. There are beginning and con- 
cluding motives, and motives of conjunctive, 
and disjunctive character. The composer op- 
erates with the material of these traditional folk 
motives within a certain mode for his creations. 
His composition is nothing but his arrangement 
and combination of these limited number of 
motives. His “freedom” of creation consists 
further in embellishments and in modulations 
from one mode to the other.” 

The oldest parts of the Mass chants, the 
Tracts and Graduals, hail perhaps directly from 
the Orient or are composed in imitation of Ori- 
ental music. We notice in them concluding, 
disjunctive, etc. motives similar to those men- 
tioned by Idelsohn. There are in them, as Peter 
Wagner remarks, formulae placed regularly on 
the last syllables of the words, immediately be- 
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fore a logical punctuation, namely where we 
put a comma, a semicolon, a colon and a full 
stop. They have a punctuation meaning. 

Examples of melismatic groups having such 
functions are found for instance, in the Tract 
De profundis of the Sunday in Septuagesima: 
there before every single bar placed through the 
staff one and the same melisma appears; at 
every double bar another one with concluding 
character. 

“The next characteristic element in the 
semitic-Oriental music is the emphasis upon 
Ornament. Oriental music is unthinkable in 
long sustaining tones. Either a note is short, 
or if long, it quavers in a tremolo and is 
adorned with ornaments.” 

In the neume-notation of the Gregorian chant, 
we meet many a form which most probably re- 
fers to such ornamented rendition of the notes. 
We wish here also to remind the readers of the 
celebrated passage in the Micrologue of Guido 
of Arrezzo: “The chant is to be scanned as by 
metrical feet and one note to be twice as long 
or twice as short as another or have a tremulous 
duration, that is to say, the notes must be of 
various time-value.” Is this tremulous, quaver- 


ing tone not a remnant of the Oriental way of 
rendering the long tone? 


Oriental music, according to Idelsohn, is 
chiefly unrhythmical, in the sense of music not 
disposed in regular measures. Dom Jeanhin, 
who also has studied the liturgical music in the 
Orient, says that most of this music can gen- 
erally be graphically disposed in irregularly 
changing measures, but that in many pieces the 
notation would thus appear too complicated. 
Oriental music has, however, also songs clearly 
disposed in regular measures and easily written 
down as such. Both authors agree in this. 

“The tonality in the Oriental music is based 
on a quarter-tone system. Thus a scale of an 
octave has 24 steps.” There are mostly four 
scales in use. The first is: d% e% f4/4 94/4 
a% b% c4/4d. It corresponds to the Gregorian 
Dorian or I mode and to the ancient Greek 
Phrygian. 

Between d and f the intervals are equivalent 
to one whole tone and a half, both in the Jew- 
ish and Gregorian scale of this mode, but dif- 
ferently divided: the Gregorian mode has one 
whole tone between d and e, and a semitone be- 
tween e and f; the Oriental scale has 34+-%4. 


Another Jewish scale (e to e) corresponds to 
the Gregorian III or Phrygian and te the an- 
cient Greek Dorian. Notice here that in the 
Greek and Gregorian music the same names 
Dorian, Phrygian do not signify the same 
modes. A confusion evidently crept into the 
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nomenclature adopted by our medieval col- 
leagues. 

A third Jewish scale (f to f) is similar to the 
V Gregorian and to the ancient Greek Lydian 
with b flat. A fourth Oriental scale has no 
counterpart in Gregorian music. 

“Whether or not Jewish music, in its origin, 
was based on or even affected by a quarter-tone 
system, we have not sufficient data to prove or 
disprove. In the Orient the Jews use the quarter- 
tone steps of their neighbors, while the Jews of 
the Occident employ the same scales with the 
steps of the semi-tone system,” our European 
system. 

The so called bilingual codex of Montpellier 
shows that also the Latin liturgical chant used 
quarter tones at a certain period, at least in 
certain localities. 

“The Oriental musicians are fond of impro- 
visation.” Compare with this fact the impro- 
vising Gregorian descant known as chant sur le 
livre, as described in my article, “How did Gre- 
gorian chant lose its rhythm?” 

“The Oriental music is without any harmony. 
The only beauty the Oriental finds in music is 
the melodic line and the intricate ornamentation. 
Occasionally in unison singing of a group of 
singers there are fourths and fifths, due solely 
to the range of the voices, but not to harmonic 
instincts, because the people sing frequently 
even in seconds or in any other discord.” 

“In the Orient (till lately) music was never 
written down, but transmitted orally.” The 
same obtained in Gregorian music for several 
centuries. The very imperfect neume codices, 
entirely unfit for practical singing, were not in 
the hands of the singers; they were mnemotech- 
nical makeshifts in the studies of the choir- 
masters. 

“Semitic--Oriental music is primarily vocal. 
Instrumental music, never rising above accom- 
paniment, does not present an art in itself.” 

In addition, it should be mentioned that “re- 
peated notes on one syllable, in Oriental song, 
are not tied to make one prolonged tone, as in 
modern Occidental song. The Oriental musi- 
cian holds the vowel of the word sung, while 
producing a throbbing repetition of the note 
in question.” 

In Gregorian chant repercussion was certainly 
also in use as to the notes of the tristropha. 
Aurelian of Réomé declares this explicitly. The 
same must probably be said concerning other 
notes on the same degree over one syllable, ex-. pi 
cept in the pressus strictly so named, this’ 
neume having been called nota coagulata, and: 
being specially figured in the neume notation. 


Continued on Page 279 
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able idea of the complete program for develop- 


I. What should be our attitude towards the 
What agencies are concerned with this 


We again utilize the oft-repeated phrase. 
Church music is a part of the Liturgy. If only 
Church music is at fault, then we can very well 
continue the present program. If however, there 
are other parts of the Liturgy at fault, then 
it is foolish to think that even perfect Church 
We state, 
without hesitation that even perfect church music 
is doomed to early failure unless the entire 
Liturgical scheme is developed. Correct church 
altars, vestments, 
rubrics, music, lights, these are the prereq- 
uisites for Liturgy. Then comes the great move- 
Restore the meaning of the services to 
the people. The great objective of the Liturgy 
first, then the use of the missal, by the congrega- 
Then there are the church seasons, the 
great feasts, the historical background, the 
nature of every service in a word the “truths of 
the Church in action” utilizing every art. 
Offer, at least, the opportunity to develop the 
thought of Catholic consciousness; that this is 
even the real source of all art inspiration. This 
is yet of passing notice. The great idea is cons- 
ciousness of Catholic thought and action through 
the Liturgy, from the great central act of Con- 
secration, and the seven great channels of Grace 
down to the most simple poetical expression of 


Every service of the Liturgy is the possible 
radiating point for Catholic thought and action, 
and when this is disregarded, we must travel a 
roundabout way to obtain that thought and 
action, already formulated in ages of faith. We 
have all the accessories to Catholic thought, but 
we go on, complacently in our individual lines 
of activity, maintaining, at least subconsciously, 
the principle of the un-Catholic world, that there 
What fallacious 
We seem to suscribe to the 
wordly principle, that faith is less than logic. 
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= 10 Facts That Shape Our Attitude 
os By Joun J. Fenrinc, A.B., B. Mus. 
rigin, i ' 
r-tone Diocesan Director of Church Music 
ve Or Cincinnati, Ohio 
larter- 
2ws of 
th the The overworked phrase, “mental attitude,” is 
ropean § called upon again, to help us in our considera- ing and continuing a sane movement. 
tion of a vexing problem. Church Music is the We respectfully submit the following: 
pellier § problem. The attitude of the generation has 
t used § been both complex and peculiar. Complex, in question of Church Music itself? 
vast in § the sense, of so much activity not coordinated, IL. 
and peculiar, in the sense that too much was question? 
impro- § made over it, at the expense of deeper rooted 
impro- § causes and tendencies in other associated move- 
sur le §@ ments. 
id Gre- In dealing with any general problem we are 
prone to give too much weight to our own per- 
rmony. sonal opinions and tastes, and fall into the 
wusic is M usual error of modern educational method. ‘c will h Sain: tinted 
ntation. § Personal wisdom and judgment today, is often ™US!€ will carry the entire burden. 
oup of Bthe result of “new research”, and the dusty 
: solely @ tomes that contain the wisdom of the ages, are 
rmonic § left inviolate with their accumulations, too old, hi d : 
quently §too archaic even dangerous in their dust, to the @"cHitecture, decorations, 
~ biological and physical psychologies of today. 
is never § Attractive commercialism, ultra modern design 
”’ The Jand color of cover, speedy distribution, and cap- ment. 
several @tivating titles, serve to lull us in our compla- 
codices, §cency of satisfaction in education today, and the ~~ 
2 not in attitude has become one of intense interest in "!0”- 
smotech- § phases, types, and physical methods, very much 
e choir- §to the detriment of the fundamental whole. 
Education loves to borrow the idea from the 
y vocal. Jcommercial trust of today and cherishes the 
» accom: success that comes from the large numbers en- 
self.” gaged in a fascinating phase. 
that “re- § Does all this apply to Church Music? Most 
tal song; §certainly it does. Think of all the writings, 
ne, as in §the development of special choir groups, the 
al musi- {theories of rhythm, melody, harmony form, the 
ig, while Jlavish expenditure for hymns, the catalogues of Liturgical lif 
the note $Masses and motets—it would easily take the best *#tUTS!cal lite. 
part of a life time to digest half of them. Think 
certainly fpf the general, the local, the individual legis- 
ristropha. @ation of the past quarter century. Think of 
itly. The Bhe “reform” that has been the salvation of 
ing other Pxistence for musical prodigies but otherwise 
lable, ex-. Pigmies, educationally. 
ned, this'§ Phases of activity in one branch of a great 
lata, and: Fundamental movement. Mental attitude again, 
notation. fesponsible for the lighting flashes that illum- : 
hate brilliantly for the moment. —- os se ideas today. 
In all sincereity, permit us to call upon all CO™Pi\acency: 
ose concerned to establish an attitude toward 
ndelein. 


entire problem, and to reestablish a reason- 
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MUSIC IN 
THE WEST 
INDIES 


REV. JUSTIN FIELD, O.P. 





The West Indians are above all things else, 
musical by nature. Their actions and the move- 
ments of their daily amusements, not to mention 
their religion, are saturated to an incredible de- 
gree with the spirit of music. Their feasts and 
carnivals are musical. Even their funerals are 
musical. They are quick to learn new melodies 
and words, and have exceptionally retentive 
memories for what they have already mastered. 
Once a melody is learned, it seems never to be 
forgotten. 

All these wonderful and outstanding qualities 
are, however, marred by the fact that they are 
so often undeveloped. Here, in the West Indies, 
there is perhaps the best material in the world 
for a high musical culture, and yet, because of 
the lack of development, it may be said with a 
certain degree of truthfulness, that, judging by 
an artistic standard, as opposed to a natural 
one, music is at a very low ebb indeed, but this 
surely is only a temporary defect. What is to 
prevent the scientific cultivation of these rich 
natural gifts on a very extensive scale in the 
near future? Nothing except a positive refusal 
to make progress, and the West Indians will never 
do that. 

At present, an attempt is made to teach sing- 
ing in the schools, but the method employed is 
purely imitative and therefore nothing much 
ever come of it, or ever will come of it, either 
from an artistic point of view or even from an 
educative point of view. The purely initiative 
method of teaching singing, more than of any- 
thing else, does not develop the mind of the 
child, because, among other things, it does not 
properly stimulate the child-mind to self-activity. 
However, the West Indians love singing in- 
tensely, not only in unison bvt also in harmony. 
It is something never to be forgotten, to hear a 
great congregation singing altogether in church. 
It does one’s soul good. 

On the other hand, although congregational 
singing is so extraordinarily good, choir-singing 
leaves much to be desired. Of course, this may 
be due to the lack of systematic and scientific 
training, generally, as well as in the schools. 
This defect, time and a different outlook will 
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surely remedy. On looking around for instru- 
mental music, we discover really nothing which 
would come up to our expectations, knowing 
the potential capabilities of the West Indians. 
A relative few study the piano, and a fewer still 
study the organ. Even the violin is not taken 
up as one would have expected from such a 
musical race. The more popular instruments 
are the banjo and the quatro, the latter instru- 
ment being usually home-made. Of course, the 
inevitable ukelele has its place too. There is 
one instrument, however, which seems to be uni- 
versally popular with the West Indians, and 
which they play exceedingly well, and that is the 
guitar. To listen to the sweet music of the} 
guitar as it accompanies a group of singers, | 
especially if they are singing in harmony, makes | 
one realise the infinite musical capacities of} 
these delightful people. Nature is generous inj) 
her gifts to them. One thing yet remains to bef, 
given, and that is the perfecting touch of Art, 
for the work of Art is to perfect Nature. 











NEW JENKINS STORE IN KANSAS CITY 


A splendid tribute to the musical taste of the 
people in the Southwest is the handsome new 
music building just completed for the Jenkins 
Music Company in Kansas City, Mo. 

Coupled with an identity of more than forty 
years in the music business, is an equipment 
of the most modern kind for filling orders 
Electric package elevators, direct inter-office 
telephones bring the eight floors together for 
instant intercommunication. 

E. Grant Egie, one of the best known and best 
liked men in the music business, is manager of}, 
the Sheet music section, and your order for 
McLaughlin & Reilly Edition, or any other, 
addressed to his department will always receive 
prompt and expert attention. 

Few cities can boast such a music centre} 
Though many could support one had they the 
enterprise of the Jenkins family. A regular} 
music department store, with studios, in ont 
centre should be in every city, for the conver 
ience of musicians and music lovers. Lyon & 
Healy Company in Chicago, provide such at 
comodations, with the Kimball Building opposite 
also filled with those interested in musical act’ 
ivities of one kind or another. Garnegie 
holds studios in addition to the auditorium, bul 
the music stores are in the Times Square section 
of New York City. In Boston, the old Ditsonj 
store was once the centre, but now Boylston 
Street, from Tremont Street to Clarendon in}, 
cludes all, but the Conservatory and the Copley 
square group. 
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Improvisations for the Young 
Organist 


By PauL C. TONNER 
Collegeville, Ind. 


The following short outline is directed to the 
young organist, who has not had the oppor- 
tunity to study Harmony. . Without the study 
of this art it is hardly possible to create an in- 
telligent improvisation. However, a player who 
has a liberal amount of piano studies, a keen 
ear, sense of rhythm, and a good memory 
should not find improvisations impossible. By 
self-study and observation, this field of work 
should unfold and improve within every young 
organist. 

The following hints should make it possible 
for the young player to avoid the great fault of 
MONOTONY, and prohibit idle wanderings 


over the keys. 


Melodic Treatment 


In order to create a musical phrase, one needs 
but a few notes or fragment of melody. This 
Theme or “Motive” is the beginning of the con- 
struction of a complete musical sentence. Three 
principles govern this creative work, namely, 


UNITY, VARIETY, and PROPORTION. 


After conceiving a melody (or part of a mel- 
ody), let us say two measures duration, set 
that melody at once into rhythm. Be sure to 
impress the exact time or rhythm in your mind, 
before you attempt to play the phrase. This 
rhythmical impulse will add the necessary ac- 
cents and also prevent monotony. Now add 
two more measures of a somewhat different mel- 
odic flow from the first two measures. These 
four measures are called a phrase. The last 
two measures of the phrase should supply the 
necessary VARIETY and therefore must be mel- 
odically or at least rhythmically different from 
the first two measures of the Motive. 

It is not good policy to bring the fourth meas- 
ure to a complete close, except when time does 
not allow any further developments; then be 
sure to finish with a perfect cadence (see Per- 
fect Cadence or close in second last paragraph). 

To complete an eighth measure period, you 
need four more measures. At the third section 
it is well to repeat the first two measures of the 
motive (the very beginning), and for the last 
or closing section, you may use part of section 


gf 





two, but be careful to lead to a finished close. 
A complete close must round off the fourth sec- 
tion, thus you will produce PROPORTION. 
You can see that composing is not unlike 
poetry; four lines of verse will produce a stanza, 
four phrases in music construct a PERIOD. So 
far we referred to the melodic construction 
only. 


Harmonic Treatment 


As for the harmonic treatment, it must be 
taken for granted that the organist has at his 
disposal numerous chords, at least those in the 
easy keys and their nearest relations. By near- 
est relations we mean the Dominant and the 
Subdominant of the Tonic. For example: A 
piece is written in the key of C, in which instance 
the C chord is the tonic chord, the G chord 
would be the dominant, and the F chord 
the subdominant of the key of C. An ob- 
servant and keen ear will guide the player 
to place chords carefully to his melodies, 
so that soon he will be able to improvise in a 
passable manner. For further harmonic treat- 
ments and for larger forms in melody building, 
one should consult a Harmony Book. 


The Perfect Close 


To close a Period correctly it is necessary to 
employ the PERFECT CADENCE. This con- 
sists of two chords, the chord of the V, fol- 
lowed by the chord of the I (example in key of 
C). The second last chord must be the G chord 
and the end chord C. A composer can not go 
wrong by using the last two chords of prac- 
tically any composition as they invariably gave 
the PERFECT CLOSE. 

Prepare your interludes carefully and by 
memorizing fragments from other compositions 
you will soon be able to accomplish to some 
extent the art of IMPROVISATION. Always 
guard against monotony, unaccentuated rhythms, 
and the lack of a melodic line. 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood ”— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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MUSIC’S GROWING PAIN 





HAT is the depression doing for music? 

While opera-houses threaten to close 
and hundreds of musicians are out of 
work, it might seem that the condition 
of music is far from healthy. 

But this is not the view of the famous flautist, 
Georges Barrére, exprest in The Musical Courier 
(New York). 

This tall, dark-haired gentleman, transplanted 
from France, was for years solo flutist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. Since the con- 
solidation of that organization with the Phil- 
harmonic, Mr. Barrére has conducted the Little 
Symphony in concert and broadcasting pro- 
grams. 

Instead of dying, “music is emerging from the 
feverish ‘progress’ of the past decade,” and we 
are “on the musical highway at last.” 

This so-called “progress,” according to Mr. 
Barrére, rested on “a crumbling foundation 
which was bound to collapse sooner or later be- 
cause it was founded on the wrong kind of a 
musical basis.” 

What was that “basis”? 

“Because great crowds flocked to our con- 
cert-halls and opera-houses, because our people 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars on music 
and musical projects, we believed that we had 
arrived artistically. 

“We took it for granted that mere patronage 
of important musical personages, of socially 
significant organizations, was the earmark of an 
enduring culture. 

“Well, we poured out millions to rear this 
great musical structure in our country when 
something went wrong in the economic machin- 
ery. All at once we discovered that music was 
considered a luxury—of all things, a luxury. 

“We had not truly wedded art to our social 
consciousness; we had attempted to graft—I 
speak musically—art onto our national or- 
ganism. And the grafting process was not 
thoroughly successful. 

“In our mad pursuit for culture we had 
thought that we could imitate the mass-produc- 
tion operations of our industrial leaders—that 
we must publicize art into being. 

“So we adopted the methods of the mass- 
productionists. We piled mountains of dollars 
into the process, and a countless host of mag- 
nificent people. We assumed that when we had 
a million or two persons flocking to musical 
events and a vast army of eager youngsters 
studying for the profession of music, we were 
traveling in the right direction. 





“We have mistaken patronage for culture. 
In our mad race we forgot the true sun of the 
artistic universe—the individual. We lavished 
so much attention on the mass that we neg- 
lected the most vital unit, the individual.” 

Without disparaging the importance of the 
masses in music, or any art, Mr. Barrére reminds 
us that there is “a normal conflict between the 
artist, the individual, and the crowd.” 

“The vast size of our country, the enormous 
size of the audience awaiting the artist here, is 
a challenge to the artist’s integrity. He is al- 
ways tempted to succumb to gain the instant 
approval of this gigantic body of listeners. Our 
programs are conceived to win the approval of 
the crowd, and the pressure to surrender one’s 
individuality to this force is tremendous. 

“Our artists, then, in concert, and in this new 
medium of the radio, are in a way cogs in the 
machinery of mass-entertainment—mass-produc- 
tion as applied to music. This system exalts the 
few ‘starts’ at the cost of the many worthy ar- 
tists. 

“Unless the artist is recognized as a great 
‘star,’ which means that he has been publicized 
by mass-production methods, he is considered 
just another musician. 

“Such a system was all wrong. 

“I use the past tense because I believe we are 
definitely through with this type of musical ex- 
ploitation. 

“After all, the political, the economic, the ar- 
tistic view-points of any nation are all strangely 
interwoven and interrelated. Now, at last, we 
are beginning to understand the worth of the 
individual. 

“Thousands of persons who were attracted to 
the musical fold by the high-pressure spectacle 
of the old methods have been forsaking music 
during the past couple of years. 

“Good music has again become an exclusive 
commodity, an expression of individualists who 
understand that glory and the dollar are only 
incidents in a musical career, not the sum total. 

“Who can deny the commercialism which has 
been rampant, which has struck thousands of 
our young people who were subject to the mer- 
ciless mass-production methods of destroying 
individuality ? 

“Our new audiences will buy concert tickets 
because they have the inclination, not simply 
because they have been stampeded into imitating 
their neighbors. We must not cultivate music 
as a fad but as a living substance to be part of 
our individual beings.” 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to eur elergy and our sisterhood ”— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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A Music Typewriter 

Those who have labored at length writing 
music manuscript, will be interested to hear of 
the progress made in developing a typewriter 
which will make notes as neatly and quickly as 
a person can typewrite. 

In a French magazine is found the following 
account: 

Hitherto, little progress has been made in 
printing music, and even in writing it. While 
the processes employed in printing and repro- 
ducing written languages have been constantly 
improved, the reproduction of music, either by 
typography or by hand, has remained as it has 
been for years. 

Attempts to construct a machine to write mu- 
sic have met with insurmountable difficulties, 
especially in effecting the necessary combina- 
tion of the notes and musical signs, on the one 
hand, and the lines of the staff on the other, 

It has been thought to solve the problem by 
using sheets of “music-paper” or by writing the 
lines of the staff, at the outset, by a special ma- 
chine, but this process was difficult and neces- 
sitated too great watchfulness. Machines based 
on this principle were therefore quickly aban- 
doned. 

A music-writing machine invented by Gustave 
Rundstatter, an engineer of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, works on an entirely different principle. 
Outwardly, it exactly resembles an ordinary 
typewriter, except that the common keyboard 
is replaced by one of special design, and that 
the carriage, instead of advancing every time 
a key is touched, stays quiet until the assem- 
blage of notes and signs is complete. The dif- 
ficulty of adjusting the signs with reference to 
the staff is avoided by an organic connection of 
each note with the corresponding part of the 
staff. The latter is formed automatically by 
the junction of notes and signs on the blank 
paper, at each impression. 

notes are written as easily, as quickly, 
and as exactly as one would play them on the 
keyboard of a piano. The copyist is never 
fatigued, and the typewritten score is quite as 
neat and clear as a printed sheet. 


ppoi uxiliary ishop 
of Boston 


Word has come from Rome, advising of the 
appointment of Monsignor Spellman of Whit- 
man, Mass., to be Auxiliary Archbishop of 
Boston. His name was proposed by His Emi- 
nence William Cardinal O’Connell, in recogni- 
tion of Msgr. Spellman’s fine service at the 
Vatican during the past few years. 


Catholic Music Taught At Special 
School in Duluth 


A special school of music, featuring courses 
in Catholic church music, was conducted at the 
St. James school auditorium for a month begin- 
ning July 18. It was the first time such courses 
have ever been held in the city. 

Cecil Birder, of the vocal section of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota musical department and di- 
rector at St. Catherine’s college, St. Paul, and 
Mrs. Wanda Birder, organist at St. Stephen’s 
Catholic church, Minneapolis, were the instruc- 
tors. 


For Choir Members 


Church choir directors, organists and choir 
members, especially of the boy and girl choirs, 
of Catholic churches of Duluth and Superior 
are expected to enroll for the month’s course. 
An invitation to rectors of all Catholic churches 
in the two cities to send their choir leaders and 
organists has been sent by the Rev. Dr. Kiley. 

Notre Dame Graduate 

Mr. Birder, the instructor, is a graduate of 
Notre Dame university and was a classmate of 
the late Knute Rockne, athletic director of the 
college. He is an exponent of Dudley Buck, and 
studied the principles of voice production in 
New York and in Europe. He was graduated 
from the Blackrock college, Dublin, Ireland, 
and the Alirene Musical Art school, New York 
city, and for a number of years was a member 
of the New York Light Opera company, the 
Glendalough Opera company and the Gilbert & 
Sullivan Repertory company, appearing in prin- 
cipal roles of light opera productions through- 
out the country. 

Heading — 


Bishop Peterson Is Installed in 
Manchester, N. H. 
Cardinal O’Connell Officiates 
On July 14, at St. Joseph’s Cathedral, in Man- 
chester, N. H., Most Rev. John B. Peterson D.D., 
former auxiliary Bishop of Boston, was installed 
as Bishop of Manchester, N. H. Two Arch- 
bishops, fourteen Bishops, and more than 600 
Priests were among those present. 
The entire service was broadcast throughout 
the country. The men’s choir-which rendered 
the music, was heard to special advantage. 


Bishop Kearney Is Installed At 
Salt Lake, Utah 
During July, the Rev. James E. Kearney was 
made successor to the Most Rev. John Joseph 
Mitty, (appointed last February as Coadjutor 
Archbishop of San Francisco.) 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood *— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION 


By Sister Mary Cuerusim, 0.S.F. 
Directress of Music, St. Joseph Convent 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Cood music is a vital element in the educa- 
tion of the people”—P. P. CLaxtTon. 


The ability to listen with dis- 
crimination, judgement, and ap- 
preciation to good music is better 
proof of musical culture than the 
mere technical manipulation of a 
musical instrument. It has been 
said that frequently students come 
to college with a brilliant tech- 
nique, but with an utter lack of musical taste. 
Mechanical skill alone has no cultural value. 
Over-technical analysis may reduce a musical 
composition, a poem or any other work of art to 
such a mass of detail that the beauty of the 
whole is hopelessly lost. 





“ . . give us the artists of true inspiration, 
Whose insight is clear, and whose brains com- 
prehend, 
To interpret the silver-tongued message of music 
That speaks to the heart, like the voice of a 
friend; 
“That wakens the soul to the joys that are higher 
And purer than all that the senses can give, 
That teaches the language of lofty endeavor, 
And hints of a life that ’twere worthy to live!” 
—Epwarp BAxTER PERRY. 


It is unquestionable that the love for the beau- 
tiful as expressed in the various art forms is a 
powerful influence in the refinement of taste and 
in the development of the higher and nobler 
emotions. In schools of real culture we find 
the walls adorned with copies of masterpieces of 
paintings and of architecture, in order to create 
artistic environment, the cultural effect of which 
is invaluable. In like manner, will the creation 
of a musical atmosphere through the singing of 
beautiful songs and the hearing of good music 
yield fruit in the exercise of the finer feelings 
stimulated thereby. 

One of the chief reasons for the inclusion of 
music in the school is the realization that it 
awakens the slumbering sense and inborn love 
for the beautiful, and provides most ready and 
natural means for its free expression. As 
the tender plant turns to the sunlight, so 
does the child turn to the beautiful. Therefore, 
children should learn to “do beautiful things, 
see beautiful things, hear beautiful things, and 
sing beautiful things.” When good music is 
being played for the children, they are brought 


into contact with abstract beauty which will 
stimulate the desire to think beautiful thoughts, 
and to reject baser thoughts and emotions, 
or, in other words, they are brought into 
contact with abstract beauty, which is a power- 
ful influence in the development of a finer emo- 
tional life. 

Another very significant reason for teaching 
music in the schools is to prepare the boys and 
girls to make worthy use of their leisure time. 
A school that strives only to qualify children 
to earn a livelihood after school days are over, 
and does not also foster a love for aesthetic en- 
joyment, must fail as an educational institution. 
Real education signifies “preparing for life 
through mental and moral knowledge and feel- 
ing”. The feeling is as important as the knowl- 
edge. In this, after religion, music is one of the 
most influential powers. The love and intelli- 
gent enjoyment of worthy music opens the way 
to a magic realm that shall not fade with youth, 
but shall endure through life with ever-increas- 
ing joy and meaning. When does Mother worry 
more about John, Jr.? Is it while he is at work, 
or while he is out seeking enjoyment?—Ah! the 
mission of music, to develop love for the beau- 
tiful and noble! 


“By music, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor swell too high, nor sink too low; 
If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 
Music her soft, assuasive voice applies; 
Or, when the soul is press’d with cares, 
Exalts her in enliv’ning airs.” 

—Pope. 


The development for discriminating judgment 
as to what is really good music, as also a lasting 
love for and an intelligent appreciation of the 
best in music, are resultant om a wide ac- 
quaintance with the world’s best musical litera- 
ture, attained through a well-planned course in 
Music Appreciation, begun in the Kindergarten 
or First Grade, and continued throughout the 
entire school-life. 

The writer presents a course of systematically 
arranged lesson plans in Music Appreciation, 
suggested for use in Grades Four, Five, Six, 
Seven, and Eight. For use in Grades One, Two, 
and Three, the lesson plans given in “Music 
Appreciation With the Victrola for Children”, 
published by the Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., or “Music Appreciation for 
Every Child, Primary Grades”, by Glenn-De- 
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Forest, published by Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Chicago, might be suggested. Or, where the Mu- 
sic Education Series (Ginn & Co., Chicago) text 
books are being used for singing, I recommend 
Music Appreciation Records, Case One, together 
with the lesson plans given in Music Apprecia- 
tion in the Schoolroom (Ginn & Co.). With 
the tiny tots, delightful work can be done with 
Little Tots’ Records, (Regal Record Co., New 
York City) Books I to VIII. These are only 
$1.00 a book, some books containing three and 
others four double-faced records. 

As most schools lack funds to purchase more 
than the most necessary material, the following 
lesson plans have been worked out on what I 
believe to be about the minimum number of 
phonograph records with which a complete 
course can be successfully given. It is sug- 
gested that one lesson be studied each month, 
allotting at least a fifteen-minute weekly period, 
or two thirty-minute periods per month. 

If grades beyond the Fourth Grade have not 
yet studied topics such as are given here for 
Grade Four, I recommend that teachers begin 
with this work in any of these grades, in order 
that pupils may acquire the necessary musical 
background to do the subsequent lessons suc- 
cessfully. 





Music Appreciation in Grade Four 
SEPTEMBER 


THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
LESSON ONE 
A. THE STRING FAMILY 


Show picture of a large Symphony Orchestra. 
(Instrument charts, Victor Co.) 

Let children tell briefly any personal ex- 
perience they have had in hearing an orchestra 
play. Some children may speak of having 
heard a band, and think that it was an orchestra. 
Explain that a Symphony Orchestra consists of 
four families of instruments, while the Band has 
only three families. 

Write on board, and let children copy in note- 


books: 


FAMILIES OF THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


String Family Brass Family 
Woodwind Family Percussion Family 


Educe from the class the name of the instru- 


.ments belonging to the String Family. Then 


write on board, and let children copy: 


STRING FAMILY 


Viola Double Bass 
Violin *Cello 
Harp 


ENE DE ENE A AA A CS IC BE SEIS IE ESSE IEC TEI SO ETS CE 
—————————— TT 


Show picture of each. Let children name them. 
Draw from the class all information as to how 
the tone is produced on each instrument,viz.: by 
bowing across the strings, or by plucking the 
strings. 

Let the class hear each instrument singly— 
Victor Record No. 20522. 


NOTE: After each lesson assign cutting out 
pictures of the instruments the children are 
studying, to be pasted into their notebooks. This 
can be given as homework. (Comprehensive 
Chart Showing Symphony and Band Instru- 
ments, published by The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The price of these charts is 
only a few cents apiece, if purchased in lots.) 





B. RECOGNITION OF STRING-TONE 
(Continued ) 


Exhibit the pictures of all the string instru- 
ments; then play any one of the instruments 
from Victor Record No. 20522,* and let chil- 
dren tell the name of the instrument playing, 
and point out the picture of it. 


Then play: 
Cradle Song (Schubert) Vic. Rec. 20079 
Serenata (Moszkowski) Vic. Rec. 20079 


Lullaby (Brahms) Vic. Rec. 20174 
Let children tell the name of the instrument play- 
ing in each case. 
Let the children hear: 
String Quartett Vic. Rec. 20161 
Show picture of a String Quartett. Let pupils 
discuss picture, naming the instruments that con- 
stitute a String Quartett, viz.: 
First Violin Second Violin Viola ’Cello 
Educe from the class what instrument would 
have to be added to make it a String Quintett. 
(The Double Bass) 
You might compare the Quartett with the parts 
sung by a mixed choir, viz.: 
First Violin —Soprano Viola —Tenor 
Second Violin—Alto *Cello—Bass 
If time allows and records are available, let 
children hear other compositions played by 
string instruments. Some pupils may have such 
records at home which they might bring to 
school for class use. 


Continued on Page 283 
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SISTER MARY CHERUBIM, O.S-F. 


Composer and Choir Directress 


Of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The choir of St. Joseph’s Convent, in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, is well known throughout 
many of the Western states. Directing this 
choir is a Sister, who has kept in the back- 
ground, crediting all accomplishment to the 
Community of which she is a member. With 
permission of the Superior, we have been priv- 
ileged to divulge some of the music back- 
ground, which has made possible the ability of 
Sister Mary Cherubim, O. S. F. 

Sister Mary Cherubim, 0.S.F., is head of the 
St. Joseph Convent Conservatory of Music, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and directress of the Con- 
vent Chapel Choir. She is the daughter of the 
late and well-known organ builder, Bernard 
Schaefer, of Slinger, Wisconsin, who was also 
an enthusiastic patron and lover of good music. 
Surrounded by a musical atmosphere from child- 
hood, her musical talent began to unfold at a 
very early age. Beginning with the age of thir- 
teen years, she took charge of the week-day 
choir work in her home parish church during 
the summer months; and beginning with the age 
of fifteen years, until she entered the convent, 
she also conducted the mixed choir in Sunday 
services during these months. 

At that time she wrote several hymns and also 
several smaller piano works. Already then, she 
was an enthusiastic reader of The Caecilia, and 
through it imbibed her love and first knowledge 
of truly worthy church music. A humorous in- 
cident which happened when she was only a 
girl of fourteen might be related here. One day 
a pastor of a certain church where music of a 
rather theatrical and sentimental character was 
rendered by the choir met her, and remarked 
very seriously: “So, I heard you do not like our 
music.” To which she staunchly replied: “No, 
I do not, for I am strictly Caecilian.” This can- 
did answer made the priest smile, and several 
days later he gave her a medal of St. Caecilia 
with the remark: “I give you this for being 
strictly Caecilian.” 

After entering the convent, she had the priv- 
ilege of studying organ, harmony, and compo- 
sitions for eight years with the late J. B. Sin- 
genberger, founder of The Caecilia. After his 
death she continued her studies at the Mar- 
quette University College of Music, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, with Liborius Semmann, Mus. Doc., 
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and was graduated from this College with the 
Degree of Bachelor of Music in 1922, majoring 
in Counterpoint and Composition. Before en- 
tering the Marquette College she had intended 
to continue her studies in harmony with Rev. 
Kelly, Mus. Doc., Brookland, D.C. Following 
is the reply received upon sending in the test 
work given her by Rev. Kelly: 


“Dear Sister: 

“Your harmony work received, and it is evident 
from this work that you have made very serious 
study of the matter. My advice to you is to take 
up some study in which you can apply your knowl- 
edge of Harmony. There is no need of your con- 
tinuing in Harmony for you have a very wide 
knowledge of the subject; and any work that you 
would do in Harmony would be nothing but a repe- 
tetion of what you have already done. 

“I am returning your check until you decide 
what you care to take up. I give a course of twenty 
lessons in Gregorian Chant which you might take 
up if you wish. I congratulate you on the fine 
work you did with the exercises I sent you. 

“Respectfully yours in Xto., 
(Signed) Rev. F. Jos. Ketty.” 

The Convent Choir usually has a membership 
of from one hundred twenty to one hundred 
forty voices. The music rendered at divine serv- 
ices is all strictly liturgical, the repertoire con- 
taining many selections published or suggested 
by The Caecilia editors. Also a good number 
of the compositions rendered by the Convent 
Choir have been written by Sister Cherubim, 
including a Mass, Offertories, Motetts, Bene- 
diction Hymns, Litanies, Chants for Holy Week 
and other special occasions, and sacred songs 
for various feasts. 

Other compositions by Sister Cherubim are a 
Sacred Cantata for Soprano and Mezzo Soprano 
Solos and women’s chorus, with orchestra ac- 
companiment; a number of Glee Club songs; a 
sonata; a fugue; and other smaller compositions 
for piano; also a String Quintett. The com- 
positions rendered by the Conservatory Orches- 
tra are mostly all specially arranged by Sister 
Cherubim. Some of the compositions for church 
services have appeared in The Caecilia, while 
others will be published from time to time in 
this magazine. 

Liborius Semmann, Mus. Doc., (mentioned 
above), President of the Wisconsin Music 
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Ave Maria 
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After the songs can be rendered with perfect ease,then, and not until then, 
the accompaniment is to be added as ornamentation. 


O Dearest Jesus, Bless Me 


Sister M.CHERUBIM, 0.8.F. 


Andante Op.46, No.1 







1. © dear-est Je-sus, bless me, I love you ten - der- ly, 
2.Bless.dear-est fa-ther, Je - sus,and moth-er kind and true, 


Daintily 


rit. 





Help me be good,dear Je ~ sus, And kind in work and play. 
Help me o-bey them, Je - sus, And love my play - mates. too. 















Dear Guardian Angel 
SisteER M.CHERUBIM, 0.S.F. 


Andante Op.46, No.2 









DearGuar-dian An-gel at my side,How lov-ing thoumust be, 













Daintily, 


x 
To leavethy home in heavn a - bove,To guard a_ child like me. 
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Song of Thanksgiving 


Sister M.CHERUBIM,O.S.F 


Andante Op.46,No.3 













Dear-est Lord, we thank Thee! 
Thee! 


1. On this blest Thanks-giv-ing Day, 
2. For the home we love so dear,’ Dear-est Lord, we thank 
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For Thy gifts we child-ren say: Dear - est Lord, we thank Thee! 
For good fa-ther, moth-er, near, Dear - est Lord, we thank Thee! 


Dear and Gentle Jesus 


SisteR M.CHERUBIM,O.S.F. 
mf Op.46, No.4 
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2. Be Thou with us, Je - sus, When we work and 
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Teach us to be lov - ing, Kind and good like Thee. 
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MASS IN HONOR OF ST. ALFONS* 
Kyrie | 
Also arranged for Figured parts and plain chant harmonizations 


three womens voices by Sr. M. CHERUBIM,O.S.F.,O0p.23b. 
M.& R.Ed., No.518 


en mf Ky-ri -e 


1 —<——— 








Soprano 
Alto 
- le- i-son.— Ky - - ri-e e - le-i-son, 
tf —$——<$——$—— 
Tenor 
Ky-* -ri-e e -le-i-son, 
Bass 
Organ 


einige 8 


- le - i-son, Chri - ste e - le- i-son, 


Chri- ste e- le -i- son, 


Chri- ste e- le- i-son, 





nf © Stig 


* This Mass can be rendered effectively also without Organ accompaniment. 


Copyright MCMXXXII by McLaughlin & Reilly Co., Boston ,Mass. 
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Gloria 


PRIEST Et in ter- ra pax ho-mi - ni - 


Glo- ri- a in ex-cel-sis Et in ter- ra pax ho-mi - ni - 
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pro - pter ma-gnam glo- ri - am tu-am. Do- mi-ne - us, Rex coe - le - stis, 
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Meno mosso —$__—_ = 
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Tu so-lus Do- mi-nus. 


Tu so-lus Al-tis- 
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Credo 


PRIEST Pa - trem o«mni-po-ten-tem, fa-cto-rem 


Cre-do in u-num De-um. Pa - trem o-mni-po-ten-tem, fa-cto-rem 








et ter-rae, ~si-bi-li-um o- mni-um, et in- vi - si-bi- 1li- um. 
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Vi- si-bi-li-um 0 - mni-um, et in- vi - si-bi- li - um. 
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De-umde De-o, lu-mende lu- mi-ne, 


Et ex Pa-tre na-tum an-te o-mni-a sae-cu-la. De-wn de De-o, lu-mende lu-mi-ne, 


Ge-ni-tum,non factum,con-sub-stanti-a-lem Pa-tri: 


De-umve-rum de De-o 
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per quem o-mni-a _ fa-cta sunt. Qui pro-pter nos ho-mi-nes, et pro-pter no-stram sa-lu-tem, 
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Et in Spi- ri-tum San-ctum, 


Vi- vos, et mor-tu-os: cu-jus re-gni non e-rit fi - nis. 
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Meno mosso 
Do-mi-num et vi-vi- fi-can-tem: qui ex Pa-tre, Fi- li-o-que pro-ce- dit. Qui cum Pa-tre, et 
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est per Pro - phe - tas. 


est per Pro- phe-tas. Et u-namsan-ctamca-to-li-cam, et a-po-sto-li-cam Ec- cle-si-am. 
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vi-tam ven-tu -ri 


Et ex-spe-cto re-sur-re-cti- o- nem mor-tu-o- rum. 
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tol- lis pec-ca-ta mu-ndi: 
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THE LITURGICAL YEAR 


By Dom Gregory Hiigle, 0.S.B. 
Prior, CONCEPTION ABBEY, CONCEPTION, Mo. 


Time After Pentecost—Third Part 
THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS 


SAMI had an only son whom he loved exceed- 
There was trouble in the king- 
: the subjects had become unruly, 
in fact, many had espoused the cause of a 
counterfeit king who was the deadly enemy of 
the lawful ruler. What was to be done? En- 
forcement of law and constitutions had been 
given to all in the kingdom in sufficient meas- 
ure; ambassadors and plenipotentiaries had 
been dispatched from time to time, but they 
were not received with the proper respect, nay, 
they were maltreated, and some were put to 
death. In the King’s council these problems 
had been considered with great concern. When 
things were in the worst possible condition, the 
King’s only son said: “Father, let me go and 
bring things in order”.—The Father was well 
pleased at this request and gladly gave his con- 
sent. The son travelled incognito; he took up 
his abode among the lower class of people and 
lived their life as a common workman. He did 
so for thirty years. Then he began to speak of 
his Father’s kingdom and of the sublime legis- 
lation by which that kingdom was governed. 
By so doing he could not help exposing the 
mismanagement which had become rampant in 
the different parts of the land. When the 
leaders of the revolt heard these criticisms, they 
saw that their wicked plans were laid open be- 
fore all the people. Instead of amending their 
evil ways, they became exceedingly angry. They 
set in motion an infernal machinery of four 
accusations and misinterpretations; they had no 
rest until the King’s son had expired on the 
gibbet. But even now the royal Father was not 
in a hurry to punish his subjects; he waited a 
good long while. Finally he sent a big army, 
burnt the capital city, and scattered the people 
all over the world.— 

The Parable is the beginning of a true story 
which is not yet finished, and, strange to say, 
every reader of Caecilia forms part of this story. 
Even though put to death, the royal son came 
back to life again. He keeps up the incognito. 
Every man that comes into this world must 
take a stand for or against the King’s son. 
‘There is no getting away from the grasp of his 
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power. The very fact that he can afford to wait 
and give each man full time to do as he chooses, 
is sufficient evidence of his superior power. In 
fact he has said it openly, “To me all power is 
given in heaven and on earth.”—This latter as- 
surance certainly comes very handy when seem- 
ingly all power has gone into hands of a few 
rich and lucky men. But why are so many of 
us faint-hearted and depressed? Because we 
have lost sight of Jesus, the best Son of the best 
Father. Why does Holy Mother Church not 
take measures to cheer up her children? Ah, 
my friend, have you been sleeping all these 
years? Do you not know that since the days 
of the great Pope Leo XIII Holy Church has 
permitted to celebrate twelve times a year the 
memory of the loving Heart of that Royal Son? 
Have you forgotten that every first Friday of 
the month has the privilege of a first-class feast 
in honor of that very Heart that loved us so 
much? Are you ignorant of the solemn act 
made every first Friday throughout the Catholic 
World? 


TWELVE TIMES A YEAR WE CONSECRATE 
OURSELVES TO THE SACRED HEART 


The Beloved Disciple had rested his head 
upon the breast of Jesus at the Last Supper; 
the next day he stood beneath the Cross and 
witnessed how the Roman soldier with his 
spear opened the Saviour’s Heart.—In one of 
her visions St. Gertrude asked St. John why he 
had not spoken (in his Gospel) of what he ex- 
perienced when he reclined upon the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus; he thus replied: “My mission 
was to write for the Church which was still 
young . . . As to the sweet eloquence of those 
throbbings of His Heart, it is reserved for the 
time when the world has grown old, and has 
become cold in God’s love” . . . St. Gertrude 
was chosen as the instrument of that revelation; 
and what she has told us is exquisitely beautiful. 
At one time, the divine Heart is shown to her 
as a treasure, which holds all riches within it; 
at another, it is a harp played upon by the Holy 
Spirit, and the music which comes from it 
gladdens the Blessed Trinity, and all the heaven- 
ly court. It is a plenteous spring, whose stream 
bears refreshment to the souls in Purgatory, 
strength and every other grace to them that are 
still struggling on this earth, and delights which 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood *— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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is a golden thurible, whence there ascend as 
inebriate the Blessed in heavenly Jerusalem. It 
many different sorts of fragrant incense, as there 
are different races of men, for all of whom our 
Redeemer died upon the Cross. It is an altar, 
upon which the faithful lay their offerings, the 
elect their homage, the Angels their worship, 
and the eternal High Priest offers himself as a 
sacrifice. It is a lamp suspended between 
heaven and earth. It is a chalice out of which 
the Saints, but not the Angels, drink, though 
these latter receive from it delights of varied 
kinds. It was in this Heart, that was formed 
and composed the Lord’s Prayer, the Pater nos- 
ter; that prayer was the fruit of Jesus’ Heart. 
By that same Sacred Heart are supplied all the 
negligences and deficiencies which are found in 
the honor we pay to God, and his Blessed 
Mother and Saints. The Heart of Jesus makes 
itself our servant, and our bond, in fulfilment 
of all the obligations incumbent on us; in it 
alone do our actions derive that perfection, 
that worth, which make them acceptable in 
the eyes of the divine majesty; and every 
grace which flows from heaven to earth passes 
through that same Heart. When our life 
is at its close, that Heart is the peaceful 
abode, the holy sanctuary, ready to receive our 
souls as soon as they have departed from this 
world; and having received them, it keeps them 
in itself for all eternity, and beautifies them 
with every delight. 

The mission divinely given to St. Gertrude in 
the 13th century was to be published to the 
whole world by St. Margaret-Mary three hun- 
dred years later. “I was praying before the 
Blessed Sacrament one of the days during the 
Octave (of Corpus Christi, June, 1675),” says 
St. Margaret-Mary, “and I received from my 
God exceeding great graces of his love. And 
feeling a desire to make some return and give 
him love for love, he said to me: “Thou canst 
not make me a greater return than by doing 
that which I have so often asked of thee”. He 
then showed me his divine Heart, and said: “Be- 
hold this Heart, which has so-loved men as to 
spare nothing, even to the exhausting and wear- 
ing itself out, in order to show them its love; 
and, instead of acknowledgment, I receive from 
the greater number, nothing but ingratitude, by 
their irreverences and sacrileges, and by the 
coldness and contempt wherewith they treat me 
in this sacrament of love.”—By thus calling 
Margaret-Mary to be the instrument of the glori- 
fication of his Sacred Heart, our Lord made her 
a sign of contradiction, just as He Himself had 
been. It took more than ten years of harsh con- 
duct and trials of every description until the 
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little world around her in her own community 
knelt before a picture of the Heart of Jesus, en- 
circled by flames and a crown of thorns, with 
the Cross above it, and the three nails (1686). 
That same year was begun in the Monastery the 
building of a Chapel in honor of the Sacred 
Heart; St. Margaret had the happiness of see- 
ing it finished and blessed. She died shortly 
afterwards, in the year 1690. 


WE ARE THE PROPRIETORS OF A GREAT 
TREASURE. 


Another Parable.—A certain man knew that a 
great treasure was hidden in a certain field. 
He went and bought that field and dug out the 
treasure. What lesson did our Lord mean to 
impart when He proposed this little story? 
He meant to say that we ought to be in dead 
earnest and use the means of grace that He 
offers us.—We are going to quote a page from 
the 13th century to show what kind of a lover 
Jesus really is, and how anxious He is that we 
should be ever mindful of Him. “One day, 
while they were singing at Mass: Et tibi red- 
detur votum in Jerusalem, St. Mechtild thought 
how many vows the Saints had offered to our 
Lord in this world,—The Blessed Virgin and 
the other virgins their chastity, the Martyrs 
their precious blood, and the other Saints many 
labors and much devotion, and she grieved that 
she had nothing that she could offer. Then she 
saw the Blessed Virgin standing at her right 
hand, who gave her a ring of gold, which 
straight way offered to our Lord, and which our 
Lord thankfully received and placed upon His 
finger. Considering this within herself, she 
said: “Oh! if it could be, that He Himself 
should give His own ring to thee as a sign of 
espousal.” And it seemed to her that it would 
be enough if our Lord would deign to give her 
a pain in her ringfinger, which she would wish 
to bear all the days of her life, in memory that 
Christ had espoused her. Our Lord said to her: 
“I give to thee a ring set with seven stones, 
which thou canst call to mind on the seven 
joints of thy finger. On the first joint thou 
canst call to mind My Divine Love, which drew 
me down from My Father’s bosom and caused 
Me to serve thirty and three years in. seeking 
after thee. And when the time of my nuptials 
was at hand, I was Myself sold by My own 
Heart’s love as the price of the marriage- 
banquet, and I gave Myself for bread, flesh, and 
drink. In like manner, at the banquet, I My- 
self was the harp and the organ, by means of 
the sweet words of My mouth; and to joyfully 
entertain the guests, after the manner of sports, 
I humbled Myself at the feet of the disciples. 
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About The 
“ACTAE APOSTOLICAE SEDIS” 


(See June Issue, page 179) 


The Catholic Choirmaster (1932—2) suggests 
that we correct a mistaken impression some have 
gleaned from our June issue, dealing with our 
interpretation of the Instruction of the Council 
on the Use of Copyrighted Music During Sacred 
Functions. 

We are always pleased to do so, when any ar- 
ticle of ours gives a wrong impression. We 
merely recorded the interpretation which “The 
Catholic Choirmaster” bears out. We believed 
that the Act was for the entire church, and that 
if such an Act was made it should be presented 
clearly to all. 

The Act does apply here, if composers or 
publishers charge a fee for performance of their 
work. It applies anywhere that such a fee is 
charged. 

However, such charges are so rare in this 
country, (if they occur at all) that it is safe to 








say that choirmasters may perform any church 
music without checking to see if the publisher 
has “settled the matter of royalties” with the 
Ordinaries. 


Therefore, as the Act, really applies more 
often to other countries, we join with “The 
Catholic Choirmaster” in saying to our readers 
that to our knowledge, No Fee Is Required In 
The United States since there are no restric- 
tions on the singing of sacred music by modern 
composers, published in this country, beyond the 
purchase of copies. One is free to sing such 
music as often as one pleases without worrying 
about the payment of royalty to the composer. 
The copyright laws, however, enjoin the pur- 


chaser from making mimeograph copies of the 


copyrighted work.” 





The Liturgical Year (Continued) 


On the second joint thou shalt call to mind what 
kind of dance I, Who was so exceeding fair, 
performed at the banquet, when three times I 
fell upon the ground, and made, as it were, 
three such powerful bounds, that all dripping 
with bloody sweat I shed great drops of blood. 
In that dance I clothed all my fellow-soldiers 
in threefold garments, when I obtained for them 
the forgiveness of their sins, the sanctification 
of their souls, and My Divine enlightenment. On 
the third, thou shalt remember the love of My 
humility at the kiss of the bride, when the be- 
trayer came near and kissed me, at which kiss 
My Heart felt such strong love pass through it, 
that had his soul repented, I would have taken it 
by that kiss as My bride. For then I joined to 
Myself all the souls, which from everlasting I 
had predestined to be My brides. On the fourth, 
call to mind what kind of marriage songs My 
ears listened to for the love of My Bride, when 
I stood before the Judge, and so much false wit- 
ness was brought forward against Me. On the 
fifth, remember how becomingly, for thy love, 
I adorned Myself, when so many times I changed 
My vestments, for white and purple and scarlet 
were my Vestments, and for a garland of roses 
I wore a crown of thorns. On the sixth, be 
mindful how I embraced thee, when I was bound 


to the column: there, for thy sake, I received 
upon Me the darts of thine enemies. On the 
seventh, be mindful how I entered the marriage- 
bed of the Cross. And as spouses give their 
bridal clothes to actors, so did I give My vest- 
ments to the soldiers, and My body to them who 
crucified Me. Then I stretched out My arms, 
by means of the cruel nails, for thy sweet em- 
braces, singing on My bed of love seven long 
songs of marvellous sweetness. After this I 
opened My heart for thee to enter in, even when 
in dying on the Cross I slept with thee the sleep 
of Love.”— 

Is it possible to tell the greatest love-story in 
words that carry a similar appeal? The Lover 
of souls makes light, as it were, of what he has 
done to win the love of my soul! Can I ever 
forget love so great, so pure, so powerful! — 
This then will be our lesson to learn from holy 
souls that lived before us. St. Mechtild had the 
idea that perhaps a constant pain in her finger 
might become instrumental to keep alive in her 
soul the memory of Jesus. Each reader of 
Caecilia has no doubt a little cross of some kind: 
what a splendid idea to make out of it a precious 
souvenir to perpetuate the thought of the won- 
derful love of the Sacred Heart! 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood *— Cardinal Mundelein. 





Persuasion towards development whether in 
thought or action still remains more powerful 
than all analytical methods of psychology. Let 
every Church musician honestly analyze his vari- 
ous difficulties and they can be codified under 
one of the following headings: 

1) Ignorance of Liturgical life. 

2) Disregard of the principle objective of 
the Liturgy. 

3) 
by the congregation. 

4) Many other difficulties that occur, are 


the result of a quasi-admission that Catholic ° 


thoughts and product in art is inferior, and 
that we must import non-Catholic and pub- 
lic theatre ideas to our service to make them 
up-to-date. Witness many of our Weddings 
and Funerals—even our Easter and Christmas 
services. We state simply that if the world of 
music and the theatre today, would again go 
back to the real sources of inspiration they would 
not only benefit themselves but would have an 
honest rebirth. Catholic art, whether music, 
painting archectiture sculpture inferior. Even 
a prejudiced person, after a cursory examina- 
tion, will never make such a statement. Then 
what of the many Catholic leaders and teachers. 

This brings us to the second point. What is 
the equipment, that pastors, organists, and 
school teachers offer to the development of this 
question. 

We are intimately acquainted with the pre- 
paration of Seminarians for the Priesthood. 
Music and all other phases of public expression 
are and always should be a secondary proposi- 
tion in Seminary life. But there is a limit to 
this secondary classification. The past genera- 
tion did very little in Liturgy and church music. 
Their life labor was concerned with anti- 
heretical work leaving little time for positive 
development. In addition they were the 
pioneer builders and most of the great develop- 
ment is due to them. They felt the great brunt 
of the waves of bigotry and no sane person 
could expect development in any other phase, 
What of the younger clergy—they, who have 
been ordained since the Motu Proprio of Pius 
X. The various seminaries have afforded them 
opportunities to become acquainted with it, to 


develop at least some of its a How 
offer ollowing 


have they responded? We 
answer: 

In recent years new subjects have been intro- 
duced in the curricula of the major Seminaries 
and the secondary subjects such as Liturgy, Mu- 
sic, and all types dealing with expression in 
public life, while retaining their same time al- 
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Facts That Shape Our Attitude (Continued from Page 245) 


Disregard of the intelligent participation | 
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lotment, suffer because of the heavy schedule of 
the first rank subjects. Going farther, we find 
many students entering Theology, with a prim- 
ary grade equipment in music, speaking, and 


often, even in reading. A make-up course in 


any one of the three, is impossible at a major 
seminary. This challenges the primary and 
High School departments. 


Then also, the student has a two fold activity 


in music at the Seminary. He must do his share 


to develop the objective ideals at the services 





and also develop himself individually to sing 


the Mass properly. 
We can readily conclude that the secondary 


nature of music in the Seminaries has its effect — 


on certain types of Students. 
We can also conclude that the poor musical 


background of others, is a serious detement 


factor. 

There is a third element—the horror that the 
average American senses against affectation, 
often causes a lapse to the other extreme. 

Even with these obstacles we find at least 70 
per cent of the students work hard and faith- 
fully to develop sufficiently in music, to be of 
some force in public life. Fifteen per cent de- 
velop sufficiently to be the actual motivating 


and leading force in music for their public life’s 


work. The remaining fifteen per cent are so 
severely handicapped as monotones, etc. that we 
cannot look to them for any progress. 

In the Archdioces of Cincinnati these facts 
have been recognized and for some years past 
the gradual development program has begun 
with the primary grades. 

Let us consider briefly our teachers in the 
schools. The participation in the Liturgical 
life for the average nun has been limited to low 
masses in their chapels or at so called “Chil- 
dren Masses” and periodical Benedictions of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The writer is aware of sev- 
eral extreme cases; one nun never witnessed a 
solemn high Mass, another never was present to 
solemn Vespers and both should lay claim to 
35 years of life in Religion. Three-fifths have 
never become acquainted with the propers of the 
Mass and the Missal and have a vague notion of 
Liturgy merely as rubrics. 

The establishment of an actual Schola Can- 
torium at the various motherhouses is now a 
fact and is rapidly curing a sad situation. 
Teachers, colleges and actual state requirements 


in Music for grade teachers are also efficient aids. : 


Now as to organists. In considering the first 
group, the professional organists who make up 
about one fifth of a diocesan requirement, we 
find half of this group handicapped because of 


their education at places where music and not 
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music plus Liturgy, was the predominant idea. 
The other half was fortunate to have Liturgy, 
Latin, boy voice, etc., and comes more efficiently 
equipped. As a rule both groups suffer from 
an over-balance of music with the rest of their 
education deficient. 

The part time organists encounter difficulties 
of time and finances and can be considered as 
aids only and not leaders. 

The organists who donate their services to the 
cause are either serious drawbacks or very en- 
thusiastic aids who lack only the technical equip- 
ments to become actual leaders. 

Finally, what of our congregations! Strange 
to say, our greatest consolation is here. Buffeted 
about in low masses, late and early, suffering 
foisted personal sentiment in place of Liturgy, 
Fignorant, without culpability, of the forces that 


§ would make them enthusiastic and active leaders, 


they are still responsive to the urge of Liturgical 
life and will greedily absorb ideas that they 
can translate into action. At this day, no priest, 
teacher and organist can hide behind the thread- 
sare “the people wish this (abuse) .” 

A survey of eleven dioceses of our country 


|} proves this statement. 


. The above facts are respectfully offered to 


‘}those engaged in the work of developing the 


Liturgical life of the Church. They may 
draw their own conclusions, formulate their 
own judgment and all with a view of creating 
I: proper attitude on the part of teacher and 


“ 


taught’ in this question, that may some day be 


Phe fabric that protects the inner life of the 


WChurch from storms. 


MORE NEW MASSES 


Missa “Cantate Pueri ” 
By Martin G. Dumler, of Cincinnati, Ohio 
For Unison Choir and Organ 


Score and Voice Parts 


Dr. Dumler is known for his recent composi- 
ions in the sacred field, as well as for works 
nthe secular field. We always felt that he was 
Pere writer in this country, who might vie with 
tev. Hubert Gruender, S.J., as a modern com- 





ser of classical church music of this era. Like 
late John Singenberger, Dr. Dumler can write 
mple things, or elaborate things involving 
ons, fugues, polyphony, and countermelodies 
lore. He writes for the pleasure of writing, 
ing engaged in business as a main livelihood. 
e is on the executive committee of the Society 
St. Gregory, and has already composed sev- 
‘l splendid masses for superior choirs. 
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This simple unison mass, is highly endorsed 
by John J. Fehring, Diocesan Director of Music 
in Cincinnati, and bears the Imprimatur of 
Archbishop McNicholas of that diocese. 

Arthur C. Becker, A.A.G.O, in the June issue 
of “The Diapason” describes it as follows: It 
possesses a very smooth, singable part, lying 
well within the range of the medium voice— 
filled with a very pleasing melodic outline.” 

The accompaniment in most cases supple- 
ments the vocal line. The entire work has dig- 
nity and at the same time simplicity becoming 
to a liturgical composition designed for choral 
or congregational singing. 


Mass in honor of Our Lady 
By Sister M. Gisela, S.S.N.B. of Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. Score and voice parts. 
For three part Ladies Choirs 


“This work is ideal for convent choirs, the 
soprano part never exceeds E and the other 
voices lie well within their ranges. There is 
much motion to the mass, and Sister Gisela uses 
some interesting contrapuntal devices in various 
sections; particularly is the Sanctus worthy of 
consideration.” Arthur Becker. The voice part 
appeared in last month’s CAECILIA, and an- 
swered the demands of those who desire music 
for women’s voices. 


Missa Exultet, by Franz Witt, 2 or 4 voices 


with organ accompaniment. Score and 
voice parts. 


This mass was prepared for the recent 100th 
anniversary of Buffalo, New York, and was ren- 
dered by the combined choirs of the city. It is 
an old favorite in Europe, as might be expected 
by the composer’s name. Father Witt, was the 
Palestrina of Germany, founder of the original 
CAECILIA SOCIETY, a prolific writer of church 
music, and an authority on the liturgy. It is 
significant that in America, in this century, the 
combined choirs of a diocese should render this 
work, selected for its intrinsic music appeal, and 
its liturgical propriety, rather than as a work by 
a well known composer, that would look good 
on the program. Too many programs have 
music by 16th century masters merely be- 
cause the music is interesting. Witt’s Missa 
Exultet is a classic, easy, but with enough mo- 
tion of parts to interest better choirs. Strange 
to say that many choirmasters never heard of the 
work, just as there are still choirs which have 
never seen Singenberger’s St. Francis Mass, 
Stehle’s Salve Regina Mass, Turner’s St. Cecelia 
Mass, or many of the other world favorites. 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to oar clergy and our sisterhood ”— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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Sister Cherubim (Continued from Page 252) 


Teachers’ Association, who was also Dean of 
the Marquette College of Music at the time 
Sister Cherubim studied at the College, writes: 

“Sister M. Cherubim, O.S.F., received the Mus. 
B. degree from Marquette University in 1922. She 
was one of my foremost students in advanced har- 
mony, counterpoint, orchestration, and composition. 

“Sister Cherubim is a gifted composer. Her 
compositions are expressive of her inner, deep re- 
ligious emotions, and they abound in beautiful mel- 
odies. Her mass, an ingenious creation, can heartily 
be recommended to all good church choirs. It is 
a splendid work which will be sung with devotion 
and will enhance the service. 

“Her compositions were enthusiastically endorsed 
by leading members of the music family of Mar- 
quette University, who were privileged to hear a 
special presentation of some of them in the audi- 
torium of Saint Joseph’s Convent. 

“Indeed, Sister Cherubim’s compositions are a 
valuable contribution to the Catholic Church Music! 

(Signed) Lisortus Semmann, Mus. D.” 
The following letter was received by the com- 
poser from Frank Olin Thompson, Professor of 
Music at the Chicago Musical College, and also 
teacher at the Wisconsin College of Music, Mil- 
waukee: 
“Dear Sister Cherubim: 

“When the good news reached me recently, that 
you were contemplating placing more of your works 
before the public, I certainly was greatly pleased. 

“It has been my privilege and pleasure to hear 
a number of your works under your own direction, 
and they stamped themselves indelibly on my 
thought as compositions of unusual merit, the crea- 
ations of a splendid talent—expressions in masterly 
manner of clearly formed and convincing ideas. 
Not only was I interested in the musical content 
of your works, but also in the splendid manner in 
which you scored for the orchestra at your disposal. 
It certainly was a most enjoyable experience to hear 
your works at first hand, and one which I am sure 
I shall never forget. 

“I am glad to be able to add that my own enthu- 
siasm was shared by a man whose life work was 
in chorus and orchestra, and who stood high in the 
profession—the late William Boeppler. We attended 
one of your programs together, and on our way 
down town afterwards he expressed himself most 
favorably regarding your ability both as composer 
and as conductor. 

“I wish you every success. 
Most sincerely, 
(Signed) Frank Ovin THompson.” 


A New Mass Opus 23-b 


After reading the above information, we 
would all be interested in seeing some of 
Sister’s music, so we give a sample of her work 
in this issue. 

To many the all-gregorian program is mono- 
tonous. There are many who would adopt a 
partially gregorian program until they become 
more accustomed to the desired music. For 
these Sister Cherubim, has presented a new and 
beautiful work. There is no mistaking the re- 
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ligious fervor of the composition, a stranger 
visiting the service at which it is performed 
could not fail to appreciate the fitness and the 
simplicity of the music. The reader can almost 
visualize the intonation, in chant with its mo 
tic suggestion, followed by the full flower of 
modern figured music. Thus through the serv. 
ice, without delay the music moves with each 
part taking turns in the singing of the chant. } 

This mass appears on the following pages. It 
originally appeared in THE CAECILIA arran 
for three ladies voices, and it is still availab. 
in that arrangement. 

The following arrangement is for four p: 
choirs, for children and choir, for Cantor and 
choir, or Congregation and choir. 


It was composed primarily for use during Ad 
vent and Lent, without organ. In this arr. 
ment the Gloria has been included, and an o 

ti 
p 





gan part which adds greatly to the effectiven 
of the mass is presented. 

We feel that this is an exceptionally attrac 
work, proven especially by the popularity of 
three part arrangement which appeared 
viously. It is fitting, and appropriate 
Catholic church use, and is thoroughly 
ommended by this magazine for performance. 

This is the first mass published under 
Sister’s name, which has appeared in any | 
catalog of this country, and certainly points 
way to a new character of church music in o 
churches. 


A REVIEW 
SYMPHONY FOR ORGAN BY GUY WEI 


1. Regina Pacis. 2. Mater Dolor 
3. Stella Maris. 


(Price, 8s. net. Chester & Co., London.) 


Mr. Guy Weitz is one of the most celebra 
organists of today, respected not only by hi 
contemporaries and admired by devotees 
organ recitals, but known to a wide publi 
through his striking gramophone recordings 0 
the Westminster Cathedral instrument. An 0 
gan composition on a large scale by him is 
matter of unusual interest: Mr. Weitz is, indee 
a most gifted composer and his striking Syn 
phony at once brings his powers as a creat? 
artist to rival his executive skill. 

This Symphony is written to exploit the ram 
and brilliance of the finest organs, as the reg 
tration instructions indicate. It can of cow 
be adapted for lesser instruments, for it 
ample musical value. 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood ”— Cardinal } 
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REVIEWS 


MORE BONVIN COMPOSITIONS 

We wish to draw the attention of the choir- 
masters to a very practical as well as beautiful 
collection of choruses. 

Cantus latini breves et faciles. Short and 
Easy Latin Chants for Use throughout the Eccle- 
siastical Year for four mixed voices and Organ 
(ad lib.) composed and arranged by Ludwig 


- Bonvin S.J., Op. 157. Score and separate voice 


parts. 

The author’s foreword reads: 

“By Way of God-Speed.—In putting this 
small and distinctive collection on the mar- 
ket, the editor believes that he is offering a wel- 
come gift to church choirs. With two excep- 
tions, that will be referred to presently, the 
pieces are musical gems with popular and at 
the same time truly ecclesiastical appeal, easy, 
short, characteristic, and pregnant. 

Two stanzas with an interlude based on a 
prominent motive of the respective piece will in 
most cases fill the time available, after the 
proper offertory text has been recited, and will 
awaken sentiments in keeping with the current 
ecclesiastical season. The popular and very 
beautiful melodies will thus more likely be 
given an artistic rendition, which is rarely, if 
ever, accorded to them, when they are sung by 
the congregation in unison. 

The two compositions contributed by the ed- 
itor may graciously be allowed on board as 
stowaways. They were composed in his youth, 
—No. 10 even being an unchanged melody, 
which, written in his 16th year, is now recalled 
in his 83rd and appeals to him by its freshness. 
Among the texts furthur gems will be found be- 
sides those that are well known. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Easter hymn, Laetare, coelum (No. 
7) is rated by the expert G. M. Dreves as “among 
hymns perhaps the best and most beautiful, or 
at any rate one of the best and most beautiful.” 

We are about to publish as supplements to 
our Caecilia and later as a separate volume a 
Second Series of 10 choruses having the same 
character and arrangement. It will be the 158th 
work of Fr. Bonvin. 

For various occasions religious songs are de- 
sired; however, there is a great scarcity of 
of really dignified and valuable compositions of 
that kind on the market. We have just received 
from Europe one which we can highly rec- 
ommend: 

Ludwig Bonvin S.J., Op. 30. Our Heavenly 
Father (Text by F. W. Faber) for Mezzo 
soprano or Tenor with Accompaniment of the 
organ or piano. 


On the first edition of this song, Joseph Otten, 
the former well-known choir director of the Pitts- 
burgh Cathedral, wrote in “The Review” (of A. 
Preuss) April, 1892: 

“The composer’s masterful technique stands 
in the service of an exquisite poetic imagination. 
How beautifully Father Faber’s poem “Our 
Heavenly Father” is here set to music by Rev. 
Bonvin cannot be conveyed in words; it has to 
be heard. The “intimacy” expressed in the 
lines is intensified in the music which is so flex- 
ible and plastic that every variation in mood 
becomes a sounding reality. How strikingly 
beautiful, for instance, is the passage at the 
words: 

Yet I may love Thee too, O Lord, Almighty 
as Thou art, for Thou has stooped to ask of me 
the love of my poor heart. A vigorous ascent, 
finally modulating into A major, suggests the 
soul’s acknowledgment of God’s omnipotence. 
Another modulation, by means of a single chord, 
suddenly transports us into the serene key of 
F sharp major; the soul is seized with the real- 
ization of divine benevolence and condescension. 
The song, for its proper interpretation, requires 
a singer with appreciation and temperament. 
Such a one will find in it food for solace and 
delight.” 


Traditional Jewish Music 
(Continued from Page 244) 


Further, worthy of notice is the fact strange 
for us that “minor is not considered sad by the 
Oriental, nor is major considered joyous. Quite 
the contrary; the minor scale corresponding to 
our Dorian mode is the basis upon which very 
joyous tunes are built, while the major scale 
serves for serious music. Moods are rather ex- 
pressed by the rhythmical construction of the 
motives. The rhythm is derived from the meter 
of the text. In other words, the metrical text 
leaves the impress of its meter upon its tune.” 

The use of the minor scale for joyous occa- 
sions, so strange for us modern Occidentals, is 
still somewhat mirrored in some of the Gre- 
gorian pieces, for instance, in the Introit of the 
Easter Sunday Mass: Resurrexi et adhuc tecum 
sum. 

Still other characteristic traits of the music 
of the Near-East, and other similarities between 
the two liturgical chants could be adduced, sim- 
ilarities that are quite natural, owing to the 
Oriental origin of Gregorian music; however 
their enumeration would lengthen too much this 
sketch. 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood *— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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Director of Music at Syracuse Cathedral 


Praised for new “Missa Pontificalis” 


By JOSEPH J. McGRATH 


Professor McGrath was born in Oswego, New 
York. He studied organ with Auguste Wiegand, 
former Organist of Town Hall, Sydney, N. S. W. 
Then followed a protracted period of study in 
organ and theory, with Charles Courboin. 
Later he graduated from Syracuse University in 
composition and piano under Dr. William H. 
Berwald. His studies in chant and ecclesiastical 
music was under Msgr. Leo P. Manzetti, of Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

He has composed considerable music of va- 
rious types, and styles. One work, an Organ 
Sonata was prize winner in the 1919 Competi- 
tion of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
In 1923 he also won first prize with a Sonata 
Romantica, for violin and piano, in the same 
competition. 

Since 1927 he has been Organist-Director of 
the Cathedral in Syracuse, New York. A recent 
Radio broadcast by his choir in conjunction 
with a national Church of the Air broadcast, 
won tremendous praise from all parts of the 
country (cf. March Caecilia). 


Missa Pontificalis 


Just off the press is the new work, announced 
in last month’s CAECILIA and described in that 
issue. Since that time George C. Constantine, a 
contributor to THE CAECILIA, and connected 
with the Archdiocesan Commission of Church 
Music in Baltimore, Maryland, volunteered the 
following expression :— 

“I wish to take this opportunity to say that 
though I have taken but a cursory glance at the 
mass of Joseph J. McGrath, it bears all the 
marks of a work of outstanding merit. The 
“KYRIE” is a masterly piece of modern contra- 
puntal writing. A great mass to be sung by 
good choirs. The composer and yourselves are 
to be congratulated—the composer for his suc- 
cessful attempt to raise the standard of com- 
positions for the church and yourself for includ- 
ing a work of this calibre on your list of pub- 
lications.” 


JAMES P. DUNN, Leading Jersey City (N.J.) 
Musician writes: 

“Please congratulate Mr. McGrath for me, on 
his Missa Pontificalis. It is as splendid a piece 








of contrapuntal writing as I have recently seen 


from the pen of an American composer, either- 


in the secular or sacred field.” 


REV. LUDWIG BONVIN S.]J.: 


“From an ecclesiastical viewpoint, this work 
is perfectly in keeping with the spirit of the 
church, and from a musical standpoint, a work 
which shows the high aspirations and good taste 
of an earnest musician.” 


ARTHUR C. BECKER, A.A.G.O.: 
(In The Diapason—August, 1932) 


The “Missa Pontificalis” is, according to this 
reviewer's judgment, one of the finest contribu- 
tions to the Catholic musical literature in recent 
years. It is based on the “Sacerdos et Pontifex,” 
a noble theme which is utilized to the fullest. 
The Kyrie, with its imitative style, is quite 
Palestrinian in character, using the basic theme 
throughout. The Gloria, while digressing at 
times from the motive, nevertheless suggests 
the mode and integral parts of the theme, while 
a stunning double fugue ends this section of the 
mass. The Credo begins with a broad statement 
of the theme, modulating through various keys 
until the “Et Incarnatus Est” is reached. This 
section is announced by a three-part male choir, 
followed by a repetition of the same in the 
trebles and altos. What is most interesting in 
the Credo is the rhythmic variation of the 
theme. It is indeed ingenious. The Sanctus 
begins with a canon in the fifth, derived from 
the theme. In the “Pleni Sunt Coeli” the mo- 
tive is given in unison, making a fitting and 
broad close. The “Agnus Dei” is particularly 
interesting in the use of the material already so 
much used, this time in four-two time, with its 
broad sweep fitting the text. The “Dona Nobis 
Pacem” is a duplicate of the Kyrie. 

This mass should be studied only by expe- 
rienced choirs, as it is thoroughly contrapuntal 
and the changes in rhythmic style and the 
smooth, flowing parts demand a choir used to 
singing polyphonic music. The tenor part lies 
rather high also, but is most effective. The mass 
is liturgical in every sense and its musical values 
are of high calibre. 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood ”— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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Music Fundamentals 
By Rev. Remy Zapra, D.D. 


“Voice” 





DIVISION V 
V oice 
The vocal organ is composed of three parts: 
(1) lungs, (2) larynx, (3) mouth cavities. 
The lungs supply the air that puts into vibrating 
movement the vocal cords; the larynx contains 
the vocal cords, by whose vibrations the sound 
is produced; mouth cavities are the sounding- 
box that reinforces the sound coming from the 
larynx. We will say a few words about each 
of them in order to draw practical and general 
suggestions for choir work. 
Note: 
In vocal training each voice must be treated 
separately. 
CuapTer I. 


LUNGS OR MOTOR ORGAN 


A)—First question is how to breathe: The 
breathing is supposed to be abdominal, that is 
by expanding the abdomen and lower part of 
the chest. The expansion of the abdomen is 
the result of the lowering of the midriff or 
diaphragm (muscle separating the thorax from 
the abdomen). 

By this action the lungs are expanded in the 
lowest and widest part. Therefore this is the 
more natural and best way of breathing. 





Note: 

1—The lungs have no proper muscle; their 
expansion follows the expansion of the chest 
and diaphragm. 

2—In the following section we refer to the 
eminent work “Voice, song, speech’ by E. Behnke 
and L. Browne. 

3—According to Madame L. Lehman, “How to 
sing”, the inspiration should be abdominal but 
the air should be pushed against the chest and 
kept there for better control during the ex- 
piration. 





The inspiration of the air must be, if pos- 
sible, through the nostrils, (while singing, it is 
sometimes impossible) in order to warm and 
purify the air before reaching the larynx and 
lungs. 





By this action of breathing we furnish air to 
the lungs, but it would be a useless labor if, while 
singing we did not know how to use the air. 
The air therefore must be used only to produce 
sound, not wasted by letting some part of it go 
without producing sound. This economy of the 
expiration of the air in singing is very impor- 
tant. Everybody should try to form a habit of 
performing the inspiration and expiration in 
this manner. 

To this purpose the following exercises are 
suggested by Behnke and Browne. 

a)—Breathe slowly, hold the breath four 
seconds (increase later up to ten) ; let the breath 
go suddenly. 

b)—The opposite; quick inspiration, hold the 
breathe, let it go gradually. 

c) Slow and gradual inspiration, hold it, 
slow and gradual expiration. 





B)—When to breathe: Concerning the proper 
time to breathe while singing, one cannot give a 
general law. 

We must distinguish between deep breath, 
short breath, and stolen breath. 

Deep breath, requiring a little time, must take 
place at a rest or at the end of a melodious line 
in order to preserve unity of the melody. 


Short breathing can be taken at the end of 
every secondary part of the melody. It does 
not allow so much time; must be quick like 
picking up a small supply of air in order to 
reach the end of the musical period. 

Stolen breath must be so short, that when 
done in the proper way it does not sound like 
a break in singing. It is necessary sometimes 
after long sustained notes or long vocalizing. 

When breathing is not done during the rest, 
the time required for it must be taken out of the 
preceding note. 

The Gregorian song has special signs dividing 
the different parts of the melodic period or 
sentence; hence the differet kinds of breathing. 

The primary importance of the good habit of 
breathing and controlling the breath cannot be 
too much emphasized and it is expressed in the 
proverb related by Behnke & Browne: “Take 
care of the lungs and the voice will take care of 
itself”. 


** We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood ’— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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Many defects in singing attributed to different 
causes, are originated by bad breathing. 

In conclusion we shall refer to some sugges- 
tions from the same authors: 

1)—Respiration is the first and most impor- 
tant step in singing. 

2)—Never produce a sound without plenty of 
breath under control; therefore “breathe when- 
ever it is possible to do so, conveniently”. 

3)—“Hold the breath when inspired and 
commence to expire only on commencing to 
sing”. 

4)—Avoid shouting and even loudness; do 
exercises on the thin registers or head voice. 

5)—When the vocal-organ or the whole sys- 
tem is sick, do not sing. 

6)—Don’t sing in improper or filthy air. 

7)—Don’t fatigue the vocal-organ. 

8)—Don’t expose your throat to a sudden 
cold after singing. 

From what has been said we conclude that 
whatever interferes with the expansion of the 
abdomen, interferes with good respiration; be- 
sides, when this interference is continuous and 
is practised during the bodily growth of devel- 
opment, it causes a narrow chest cavity, which 
is a permanent cause of bad breathing. 

Therefore sitting or standing, while singing 
the position must be erect, not stiff, but not in 
a loose or lazy manner either; do not hold the 
hands or books on your chest; the head should 
be erect with the chin rather slightly drawn in. 
A good position is a great help towards a habit 
of good breathing. 





CuHaPTeER II. 
LARYNX 


The larynx is located in the upper part of the 
wind-pipe; it contains the vocal ligaments that 
move freely in a space called pocket-ligament. 
The opening of the wind-pipe through the vocal- 
ligaments is called glottis; some authors want to 
reserve this name for the vocal-ligaments. 

The vocal ligaments are commanded by special 
muscles that give to them more or less tension. 

This delicate instrument is covered by car- 
tilage, the prominent part of which is called 
Adam’s apple (more acute and prominent in 
men). 

The tongue bone is attached to the top of these 
cartilages (this is why the larynx goes up and 
down when the tongue moves). 

Lid or epiglottis is an elastic cartilage that 
covers the larynx when we eat or drink. 

The expression “vocal ligament” is more 
proper than vocal cords because the last expres- 





sion may give the idea of chords like strings 
while the vocal ligaments are large, covering the 
whole opening of the wind pipe, with the excep. 
tion of an opening in the middle of them. 

Before puberty, the larynx is materially the 
same in both sexes. Afterward there is a great 
difference. This change happens in a period of 
time variable from six months to two or three 
years, starting from about the age of 14 or 15, 
The average change in boys is from 5 to 10, 
and in girls from 5 to 7 and so in women the 
larynx is 1/3 smaller than in men. 

During this change, singing should stop or 
be limited to easy range. Some claim that the 
head-voice can be used without injury during 
this period of change; it should be kept in mind 
that the different registers of the voice are on the 
vocal chords and the head-voice cannot be an 
exception. 

In women the larynx stands higher in the 
throat, the cartilages are softer and the shield is 
round. 

The larynx moves lower by: (1) inspiration 
(2) opening the mouth more or less, (3) going 
down the scale (4) sucking and yawning: It 
goes up by doing the opposite of 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
i.e. by swallowing. 


Note: 
Going up in the scale, it drops a little in the 
change of register of the voice. 


REMEMBER COMING FEASTS 


FEAST OF THE LITTLE FLOWER— 
OCTOBER 3, 1932 


On good programs you will find Father 
Hacker’s Hymn to the Little Flower, or the set- 
tings by J. J. and C. Meyer. 


FEAST OF CHRIST THE KING— 


OCTOBER 30, 1932. 


“Proper of the Mass” prepared by “M.G.”. 
contains all the extra music necessary for the 
feast. Or McDonough’s “O Rex Gloriae,” is 
popular after the offertory, with Beaulieu’s 


Recessional Chorus in more secular style, “Lord 


God Our King”. 


Otto Singenberger’s “Christ Triumphant” for 
S.A.T.B. has just been published separately. 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood ’— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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Music Appreciation 
(Continued from Page 251) 


OCTOBER 
THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Continued) 
LESSON TWO 
A. THE WOODWIND FAMILY 


Review names of the four families of instru- 
ments, and draw from the class the names of 
the instruments belonging to the Woodwind 
Family. Then write on board and have the 
children copy: 

WOODWIND FAMILY 
Oboe 
English Horn 
Contra-Bassoon 

Discuss the name “Woodwind Family”. So 
called because formerly all the instuments be- 
longing to this family were made of wood. 
Show picture of each. Let children name them. 
Draw from the class how tone is produced on 
these instruments, viz.: by blowing; hence also 
called “wind” instruments. 

Let class hear each instrument singly— 

Victor Record No. 20522* 
Saxophone — recently introduced into some 
large orchestras, and classed with the Wood- 
winds. The Saxophones generally in use are 
the Soprano, the Alto, the Tenor, the Baritone. 
and the Bass Saxophones. Let pupils find the 
Saxophones on the Wurlitzer Instrument chart, 
and if possible, let them hear and see a Saxo- 
phone played. 


Clarinet 
Bassoon 


Piccolo 
Flute 


* Note: Records marked * have been previously used. 


B. RECOGNITION OF THE WOODWIND 
INSTRUMENTS (Continued) 


Exhibit pictures of all the woodwind instru- 
ments: then play any one of the instruments 
from Victor Record No. 20522,* and let children 
tell the name of the instrument playing, and 
point out the picture of it. 

Play selections presenting woodwinds from 
Victor Records Nos. 20079* and 20164. Let 
children tell the name of the instrument playing 
in each case. 

Let children hear a Quintett vlayed by the 
woodwinds: Flute, Oboe, English Horn, Clarinet. 
and Bassoon—Victor Record No. 20161*. 

Now plav selections from Victor Records No. 
20150 and 20161* that feature strings and wood- 
winds combined. Let children discover which 
instruments are vlaying. When only two in- 
struments play, have them discover which in- 
strument plays the upper melody, and which one 
the lower melody. 

Review the study of the pictures of each in- 
strument. 


Bishop Nussbaum, Hebdomary at 
Matins on Feast of St. Paul of the 
Cross at Passionist Monastery, 


Pittsburgh 


Vigil, First Solemn Vespers in Chant, and Second Ves- 
pers on the feast itself, also in chant. 

Solemn Matins and Lauds sung with His Excellency 
The Most Rev. Paul Joseph Nussbaum, D.D., C.P., 
Bisop of Marquette, Mich., acting as Hebdomary. 

Through the courtesy of Most Reverend Hugh Boyle, 
D.D., celebrated Solemn Pontifical Mass at the 
Monastery. 


The Program was as follows: 
Oe: TU isis corer essctccerscovewuse Rev. J. E. Ronan 
Ave Maris Stella 
(During Vesting of Bishop) 
Tenor motif from Anerio, arr. for 3 eq. ves. by Father 
Justin, C.P. 
Ordinary of the Mass 


“In Onore di San Guiseppi” ............ Ravanello, Op. 63 
Gia WF oe Skeet ae Gregorian Chant 
pt fee an Me ee eacar aN _Ravanello 
(Et expecto resurrectionem ...................... .. Ravenello 


Proper of the Mass vu. ... Gregorian Chant 
Supplementary Offertory—Regina Coeli 


Sung by Congregation and Student Choir 


After Last Gospel— 
Alleluia in honor of St. Paul of Cross 


Sung by Congregation and Student Choir 


Recesssional—“Christus Vincit” 
TX Century Acclamations 


Sung by Congregation and Student Choir 


Finee TONG... ass...:--2.- Three equal parts by Ravanello 


Father Justin, J.V.C.P., was director of the music 
program. Professor Edgar Bowman, a graduate of the 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, New York City, 
and now organist for Dr. Coakley at the latter’s fa- 
mous Church of the Sacred Heart here, was organist for 
the occasion. Three other graduates of the Pius X 
School, Sisters of St. Joseph, and of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary who assisted at the Pontifical Mass. as 
well as Father Hanlon, Assistant Director of the Dio- 
cesan Clergy Choir, were most complimentary of the 
manner in which the Mass was sung by the Passionist 
Students’ Choir of the monastery. 


STOUGHTON PIECE PROVES POPULAR 


The new organ number “When Evening Sha- 
dows Gather.” by R. S. Stoughton, has been 
played and recommended by these well-known 
organists: Frank W. Asper, F. E. Aulbach, An- 
drew J. Baird, Paul Allen Beymer, Alban W. 
Cooper, George Henry Day, Henry Hall Dunck- 
lee, Dudley Warner Fitch, John Hermann Loud, 
Carl F. Mueller, Claude Murphree, Sibley G. 
Pease, Lillian Arkell Rixford, Edwin Stanley 
Seder, Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., Adolph Steuter- 
man, H. J. Stewart, Everett E. Truette and 
Abrah Ray Tyler. 
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Mass in Honor of 


ST. JOSEPH 
by 
REMIGIO RENZI 
Organist at St. Peter’s in Rome 


OS Ea a $0.80 
Each Voice Part ................ .20 
LIBRERIA SALESIANA 
ROME, ITALY 
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TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF STUDY 
IN 


MUSIC FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


By Sister Mary Constance, Mus. M. 
OF THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH 
Boston, Mass. 


Teachers of all grades desiring a simple 
and helpful program will find this new manual 
to be exceptionally useful. 

It is the result of many years of actual 
classroom experience. 

In this Course many devices and projects 
are suggested which will sustain the interest. 

The most important factor is the teaching 
of the Liturgical Music of the Church. 

This will enable the children to contribute 
to the beauty of the liturgy by ably singing 
the music required for the sacred services of 
the Church. 


SENT “ON APPROVAL”—PRICE, $1.25 


WHITE-SMITH 


Music Publishing Company 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
40-44 Winchester St. 13 East 17th St. 
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Cary Ed. No. 
1. Cibavit eos Christopher Tye 3d. 
2. QOSacrum Convivium, Thomas Tallis 9d. 
3. Bone Pastor ....... Thomas Tallis - 3d. 
4. Ave Verum William Byrd 6d. 
5. Sacerdotes Domini ... William Byrd 3d. 
6. OSacrum Convivium, Rich. Farrant 3d. 
a RES. Peter Phillips 9d. 
8. Ave Verum ..... ..Carissimi 3d. 
9. Adoremus in aeternum. ........ Allegri 3d. 
10. O Sacrum Convivium ...... Palestrina 3d. 
‘i |” aera Palestrina 3d. 
12. Jesu Dulcis Memoria ............ Vittoria 3d. 
ae a as Lotti 3d. 
20. Ave Maria 
(and English words) ........ Arcadelt 3d. 
21. Ave Maria 
(and English words ............ Vittoria 3d. 
23. Venite comedite 
(and English words), William Byrd 3d. 
24. Cantate Domino 
(and English words) .............. Pitoni 3d.: 
25. Beati estis 
(and English words)................ Handi 6d. 
26. Gloria et honore 
(and English words ................ Giorgi 9d. 
27. Veritas mea 
(and English words) ............ Foggia 9d 
28. Sacerdos et pontifex 
(and English words) .......... Gabrieli 6d 
29. Diffusa est gratia 
(and English words) ............ Nanini 3d. 
30. Salve Regina. ..................0.0+: i Lasso 3d. 
31. Ecce Sacerdos  .............:.0:0:00+ Vittoria 3d 
32. Pueri Hebraeorum ................ Vitteria 3d. 
33. O quam metuendus est ........ Vittoria 3d. 
34. Factus est repente ............ Aichinger 6d. 
a ee EE 5 ee Marenzio 3d. 
36. Tribus miraculis ................ Marenzio 3d. 
37. In Nomine Jesu .....................+. Hi 3d. 
: SS. rere: Willaert 34d. 
44. Bone Pastor 
(and English words) ...... Palestrina 3d. 
46. Popule Meus ..................004.. Vittoria 3d. 
47. O Vos Omnes ..................000 Vittoria 3d. 
48. Hosanna Filio David ................ Casali 3d. 
49. Pueri Hebraeorum ............ Palestrina 3d. 
a Ramone Lotti 3d. 
51. Christus factus est ................ Anerio 34d. 
60. Dixit Maria 
(and English words) ............ Hasler 6d. 
63. Rorate Coeli (and a words) 
hristopher Tye 3d. 
MASSES 
Mass in A Minor ................ Casciolini 2s. od. 
I TO aici cnscsinss coo cccsprnsdene Lotti 2s. od. 
Mass for Four Voices ............ Heredia 2s. od. 
Mass “L’hora Pasa” .............. Viadana 2s. od. 
Mass “Dixit Maria” ................. Hasler 2s. od. 
Mass “Quinti Toni” .............. di Lasso 2s. od. 
CARY & CO. 
13 & 15 Mortimer Street 
London, W.1. 


POLYPHONIC WORKS 
(Men’s or Mixed Voices) 
For Choirs and Choral Societies 


(Edited by 
Sir Richard Terry, H. B. Collins, Etc.) 
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JUST PUBLISHED—LONG DESIRED ACCOMPANIMENTS TO 
GREGORIAN MASSES 


No. 481 (1) Missa “Orbis Factor” (de Dominica) 
(2) Mass for Sundays of Advent and Lent. 


Accompaniment 80c. Voice Part 15e. 
No. 639 Missa “Cum jubilo”. (2) Missa Alme Pater. 
Accompaniment 80c. Voice Part 15c. 


The organ accompaniments here presented are mostly by F. X. Mathias. 
The harmony is euphonious, and follows the word accent. Most of these 
chants are not available elsewhere in harmonized form, and Mathias has 
always been recognized as one of the best and most popular chant harmonists. 
Father Bonvin S.J., describes these publications, as “handy and easy” 
and further states that “they are among the best of their kind and may be 
recommended.” 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY COMPANY—PUBLISHERS 
100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





ORATE FRATRES 


A Review Devoted to the Liturgical Apostolate 


For nearly five years Orate Fratres has been working for the cause of 
the Liturgical Apostolate, a movement which is active in every part of the 
world and aims to foster a more diligent and intelligent participation in the 
Church’s solemn liturgy. 


Founded and edited by the Benedictine monks of St. John’s Abbey, 


Collegeville, Minnesota. 


“The Holy Father is greatly pleased . . . that there is emanting from 
this Abbey an inspiration that tends to elevate the piety of the faithful by 
leading it back to the pure fountain of the sacred liturgy.” —Cardinal Gas- 
parri, Novermber 21, 1929. 


Published every four weeks, beginning with Advent. 48 pp., 12 issues 
per year. $2.00 per year. 


Free sample copy sent upon request. Write for descriptive leaflet 
which tells of the need and aims of the Liturgical Apostolate. 
THE LITURGICAL PRESS 

Collegeville, Minnesota 
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A Subscription to 
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$5 for 3 years 
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